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| GENERALS BURGEVINE AND | 


Ovr latest advices from China mention tHe 

DROWNING WHILE IN TRONS OF GENERAL Brrce- 4 
| vine, the Chief of the Taepings, whose portrait is 
here given. BurGevine was a New Yorker, and 
went to China several years since. It will be re- 
membered that in 1861 a Bostonian named Warp, 
whose portrait we also give, organized a force of 
American and Chinese soldiers, under European and 
Chinese officers, to repel the invasion of the tribe of 
barbarians known as the Taepings. Thisforce was | 
for the defense of Shanghai, and was commanded | 


by Warp. BurGcevixe was Warp’s second in 
command, and succeeded the latter when WARD 
was killed in October, 1862. 

It was not long before the Chinese Governor of 
the province, by delaying to pay BurGEvinNe's sol- 
diers, excited a revolt among them, the General 
taking sides with his men, BtcrGoevrne took vio- 
lent measures to obtain the money to pay his men, 
and was ordered to resign his command, which he 
refused to do. The result of the quarrel was that 
LenGevine with a portion of his men went over to 
the side of the Taeping rebels. He subsequently 
had quite a number of actions against his old com- 
mand, now led by Major Gorpow, and was rather 
roughly handled sometimes. He found it quite as 
difficult to get along with Cutne Wenc, the Tae- 
ping leader, as with the Governor of Shanghai, and 
by means of spies he informed Gorpow that he 
would surrender- himself, and as many Europeans 
; as he could induce to follow him, if pledges would | 
‘al! be given of security to his life. Gorpon gave the 

pledges. Accordingly BurGevise surrendered ; 
the pledges at first were kept, but finally were bro- 
ken, and BurRGEVINE was recently drowned in irons, 
— >. * thus closing his very eventful career. 
ASS The Taeping rebellion commenced in 1850. ‘The 
SS leader of the rebellion, Siv Tsvex, was an ill-in- 
a | structed convert to Christianity. In 1833 he had | 


received from an American missionary a package 


| of tracts in the Chinese language, which he put in fA 
GENERAL WARD, OF MASSACHUSETTS, KILLED LN CHINA, Ocrougs,|193@. is pocket, and thought no more of them until five GENERAL BURGEVINE, OF NEW YORK, RECENTLY KILLED IN CHINA. 
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_ A number of French and English officers were em- 


_ recently followed the Jamaica riots. The war-was 


of 
.eirs later, when, after a violent illness, during 
which he had seen visions and uttered prophetic 
rhapsorlies, his notice was attracted to the packaye. 
Ile read the tracts with avidity, 
wm with his v.sions. he set out to make conver 
gre new religion. It was not long before he bad 
200) adherer.ts ir the sin. le district ot Kevei. His 
attempts to overthrow the temples and rites of an 
idolatrous worsbip created so great excitement that 
he was compelied to retire to private life. The 
insurrection of 1850, starting among the restless 
aiid wretched people of the province of Canton, soon 
ecame. under his leadership, a formidable revvel!- 
ion. Jt was styled the Taeping (or Peace) rebell- 
ion. In four months be had a powerful and dis- 
ciplined army. Hie assumed the title of Tis 
W ave (King of Heaven), and declared himself the 
brother of Curisr. He and his arp y carti-d every 
thing before them. In 1453 even .he great city of 
Nankis surrendered to him, and he put to death the 
inhabitants to the number of 20,000, Nankin then 
became the Taeping capital. Having accomplished 
thus mach, the errible tanatic retired into absolute 
seclusion. In the time the Imperialists were 
besieging his capital, and nearly drove Tics Wana 
and his followers to starvation. In this emergency 
the Tueping chief composed a doxology, which was 
shou'ed by his army gaily, the more vehemently as 
the ritions grew more scanty. Fiming oo relief 
in this religious exercise, Tinn Wane tried what 
vittue there might be in a sortie against the be- 
siegers. This was successful, and Tien 
(or, rather, Cucxe Wonc, bis mibtary lieutenant) 
att:cked Shangbai, but the English naval force de- 
fended the city with their navy, and made great 
havoc among the rebels. The revels were leisurely 
in their movements, and during the war between 
the allied forces (France and England) and the Chi- 
nese Emperor, which terminated in 1860, they con- 
tented themselves with plundeting the region about 
their capital. 
Since 1860 they have been more active.. Decem- 
ber 9, 1861, they captured Ningpo, and butchered 
the native inhabitaots without merey. They then 
moved against Shanghai, in defiance of the notice 
givensby France and England that they should de- 
fend thecity. The rebels now began to lose ground. 


ploved by the Chinese Government. But none of 
these were so distinguished as the American Gen- 
er:l Warp, who was mortally wounded September 
20, 1862, in an engagement with the Taepings near 
Ningpo. 

The Taepings retained their capital, though they 
"st the important city of Soochow December 5, 
1863. There was a general massacre of Taepings 
upon the fa!! of the citv, very mach like that which 


continued in 1864. “The Taepings lost whole prov- 
inees and large numbers of prisonefs, but they were 
reinforced, and traveled without provisions, devasta- 
ting the «ages and committing frightful atrocities 
tn their-march. showing nginercy even to foreign- 
ers. Finally, however, Nankin, tha rebel capital, 
was taken by the Imperiulists Jniy 19, 1064. 
(ucxa Wene, the highest military chief of the 
was also captured. and was cut into a 
thousand pieces” in Nankin. Frum this time, 
thoucn the | aepings keep up the war, they have lost 
cuntinually, and the rebellion is nearly smothered. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S POSITION. 


FHOSE who are disposed to consider the 
i’resideut’s action in relieving his Provi-g 
sional Governors, and authorizing those lately 
elected in the Southern States to exercise their 
functions, as basty and even discourteaus to 
Congress, snould remember that it is merely 
another essential step in the course which he 
has pursued as Commauder-inChief. The 
President properly wishes all the conditions of 
his experiment to be satisfied, and he does not 
assume to dictate in any least degree to Con- 
gress. 

What was the problem he offered to the un- 

_ organized States? It was to present to Con- 
gress a form: of government which Congress 
could properly recoghize as Republican; and 
it was essential to its complete presentation that 

. it could be seen in operation. Therefore he 
has authorized the geveruments to go into ac- 
tion. But he has neither promised that Con- 
gress shall recognize them as fully satisfactory, 
nor admit representatives without farther con- 
ditions and consideration ; nor has he restored 
the privilege of the writ of hubeas corpus to the 
unorganized States, 

All that the President has done is to restore 
the forms and methods of civil government un- 
der the immediate observation of the United 
States. There are obvious advantages in such 
a course, for it tends to bring civil society back 
into iis Ohi channels; it babituates the people 
once AOre to the processes Of peace ; and shows 
them by renewed experience the superiority of 
civi. tO military rile. [lad he withdrawn mili- 
tary rule altogether his course would have been 
perilous in the extreme. But he says merely, 
** Let as see with how little of that rule we can 
sa.cly get on.” 

it must not be forgotten that the question of 
reorganization is necessarily practical and ex- 
perimental. Ir will be so in any case. What- 
ever lawz may be passed, or amendments adopt- 
ed, or pledges required and given, the work 
will still be an experiment, and must still be 
closely and carefully watched. Thus General 
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of the Southern people have acquiesced in the 
result of the war; and he hopes that civil gov- 
ernment may be soon re-established. Bat his 
good sense does not desert him. He does not 
say that because they have acquiesced and be- 
cause speedy civil governments ar desirable, 
therefore the troops should be withdrawn and 
the whole matter left in the hands of the ac- 
quiescent mass. On the contrary, he is of opin- 
ion that for a long time there must be a mili- 
tary supervision of these States. 

So with the President. He authorizes the 
Governors to exercise civil powers, but he does 
not resture the Aabeas corpus, and he does noi 
declare the unorganized States to have resumed 
their functions inthe Union. ‘Todothat would 
be to decide a question which he has expressly 
referred to Congress. It seems to us that the 
perpetual distrust of the President which ap- 
pears in some quarters is wholly unjustifiable. 
His purpose is certafhly beyond suspicion. His 
fidelity to the freedmen is cae He has his 
own theories of the status of the States, of the 
limitations of hia power, and of the wisest policy 
of reorganization. But it will be time enough 
to doubt and denounce him when he declares 
that he is willing, without another word and 
exactly as the case now stands, to recognize 
the entire resumption by the late rebel States 
of all their functions in the Union, to withdraw 
every soldier from the South, to abolish the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, and to intrust the late 
slaves without further ceremony or security to 
the absolute control of the late masters. © 


_ BAD NEWS FOR THE BULLS. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury has not yet 
commenced to attempt to contract the cur- 
rency, though a better time at which to try the 
experiment can hardly be conceived than the 
present, being very easy, Five-Twentics 
in good demand, and business generally pros- 
perous ; but there are indications in Wall Street 
that the downward turn in prices which was to 
ensue from the inauguration of the policy of 


‘contraction may perhaps not wait for that event. 


There are ominous signs in the financial sky ; 
being interpreted, they mean that about these 
day it may ve well to beware of stocks. 

In the first place, the receipts of the railroads 
are diminishing. The Chicago and Rock Island 
fell off $118,000 in December; the Michigan 
Southern $42,000; the Chicago and North 
Western $17,000. It is reported that the 
trunk lines will not) show a corresponding de- 
cline. Butasall s are aware that freights 
have been reduced fr 


for business is again revived, the report is not 
generally credited. On the other hand, com- 
pany after company, when brought face to face 
with the facts, is compelled to confess to a 
larger increase of expenses than even the large 
traffic increase of 1865. Thus the New York 
Central Directors admit that, with a very hand- 
some increuse of gross receipts in 1865, there 
is an actual decrease of over a quarter of a mill- 
ion in net receipts; the Erie Directors ac- 
knowledge, in their report to the Legislature, 
that their expenses have risen from 65 per 
cent. two years ago to 8o per cent. now, though 
their gross receipts have in the mean time risen 
from twelve to fifteen millions; the Michigan 
Southern Directors, who passed the dividend at 
midsummer 1865, in order to make sure the 
dividend of Jan. 1866, passed that too, notwith- 
standing gross earnings of nearly $5,000,000, 
the Cleveland and Pittsburg Directors, who, 
two years ago, were firmly persuaded that they 
could and ought to pay 10 per cent. every year 
to their stockholders, confess that“4 per cent. 
is the most they can pay, and to pay that, an 
issue Of $1,000,000 new stock is necessary ; 
the Chicago and North Western Directors, who 
assured the public in their report only a year 
ago that their preferred stock was as certainly 
dividend-bearing as any stock in the country, 
| pass the fall dividend without adissentient voice. 
These are ominous facts—and not the less so 
because they can be accounted for on very sim- 
, ple principles. Within the past three years 
every thing in the country has advanced in cost 
except railway fares and freights. Every thing 
‘which can be put on the tack or into the stom- 
ach; every necessary of life and every luxury ; 
every article of use and every article of orna- 
ment; every utensil and every product of in- 
dustry ; labor that is skilled, and unskilled la- 
bor, has advanced from 50 to 200 per cent. in 
cost. Alone among all purchasable commo- 
} dities railway travel and railway freights have 
not advanced since the Government and the 
banks suspended specie payments, You may 
still travel from New York to Chicago, from 
Boston to Saint Louis, from Washington to 
Buffalo, or any where else, for the same sum in 
greenbacks whieh the seme journey would have 
cost you im gold in 1861. You may send a 
barrel of flour from Chicago to New York, or a 
case of goods from New York to 
Kentucky, or a bale of cotton from Cairo, Lili- 
nois, te Boston, for the same sum in paper as 
you would have paid in gold for the like service 
in 1861.. Yet ‘the expenses of the railways 
have nearly doubled. Labor which used to 


Grant says that So is persuaded the great body 


cost them 75 cents a day now costs $1 30; 
other Jabor which cost @ day now costs 


25 to 40 per cent. } 
within a few weeks, and that active competition, 


$3 50; iron which cost $45 a ton now ‘costs 
$75; wood which cost $2 75 per cord now costs 
$4 50, etc., etc. It is no wonder that, not- 
withstanding a steady development of gross 
traffic, net receipts should fall off; and should 
the December decline in gross receipts con- 
tinue in succeeding months, it will not be sur- 
prising if some of our railway companies be- 
come once more bankrupt. 

This condition of affairs is the more interest- 
ing as Wall Street for a month or more has 
been engaged in speculating for the rise in the 
leading railway securities. Thus Erie and. 
Pittsburg, which sold.in April amd May last 
@ 45 per cent., sold within a week at 97 per 
cent.; Fort Wayne, which sold at 87, touched 
107 last week; Rock Island, which was down 
to 85, is up to 108; Michigan Southern, which 


was 46, is 74; New York Central, which was 


81, is 97; Reading, which was 92, is 107, 
North Western preferred, which was 45, is 61, 
etc., etc. A notion prevailed some time ago 
that the first months of 1366 were destined to 
witness an active speculation in stocks, based 


" on the case of money; and the remarkable de- 


feat of the Bears in Prairie du Chien encour- 
aged other combinations to undertake similar 

‘¢‘cornering” schemes in other stocks. Thus. 
the veteran director of the Erie is understood 
to be the leading spirit in a combination which 
has accumulated all, or nearly all the floating 
Erie in the street, while other leading opera- 
tors have bought all, or nearly all the Cleveland 
and Pittsburg, the Rock Island, the New York 
Central, etc.. 

Should the expected speculative fever break 
out, should the public, notwithstanding the 
decline ia net, and, in some instances, in gross 
receipts, and in the face of the imminent pros- 
pect of currency contraction, undertake tc buy 
stocks for the rise, these various combinations 
stand ready to supply the demand at a not ex- 
orbitant advance upon current prices, On the 
other hand, should the public continue, as here- 
tofore, for at least sixty daya, to stand aloof 
from stock speculations, and should rea! hold- 
ers of railway stocks, alarmed by the increase 
of expenses and the reduction of dividends, 
determine to convert them into money, the va- 
rious cliques which have secured such large 
quantities of floating stock would be placed in 
an embarrassing position. Forced realizations 
would probably involve a decline of 15 or 20 
per cent. 

_ There is one chance for the Bulls of Wall 
Street which is more promising than it may at 
first appear to outsiders. Such publicity has 
been given to the unpromising condition af the 
railway interest that a large number of profes- 
sional speculators have already begun to sell 
‘stocks for the fall. In the event of » decline 
of 5 @ 10 per cent. this Bear party would re- 
ceive large accessions of strength. On the 
scale on which speculation is now conducted 
in Wall Street, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the sales of the Bears would soon far 
exceed the capacity of the market, and they 
would, by the necessities of the case, corner 
themselves. Im two days, on 5th and 6th 
inst., the whole capital stock of the Cleveland 
and Pittsburg changed hands in Wall Street. 
It is clear that when speculators operate on 
this scale, a shrewd manager only needs to buy 
a few thousand shares of an active stock, to 
borrow money on it, and lock it up, and a cor- 
ner results inevitably. It stands to reason that 
this will occur in one stock after another, and 
that, in spite of declining traffic, tight money, 
and other adverse circumstances, stocks will be 
seen to advance from time to time, at a rate 
and in a way that will puzzle those who try to 
account for current quotations on theories of 
intrinsic vatues, and punish, if not ruin, the ju- 
dicious operators who have sold short that which 
they have not fot and may not be able to get. 

In a word, there are times when the public 
will do well to let Wall Street bury its dead. 
The leading stocks of the day are selling for 
more than they are worth, and are more likely 
to fall than to rise. But speculators who sell 
them short are more likely to be cornered and 
to be ruined than to make money. Those who 
buy and those who sell, on speculation, have 

the chances equally against them. Bona fide 
holders will not risk much by selling their prop- 
erty and trusting to the events of the current 
year for an opportunity of replacing it at lower 
figures. But if Harlem could be put up to 

280, and Prairie du Chien to 250, there will 
be no difficulty in putting Pittsburg to 500, or 

Rock Island to 1000, if the silly Bears of Wall 
Street undertake to sell it short. 


GOVERNOR ANDREW'S VALEDIO- 
TORY. 


Governor Anprew, of Massachusetts, upon 
retiring from five years’ service, which will be 
always memorable in the history of his State 
and of the country, has expressed his views 
upop the national situation in a valedictory 
message to the Legislature. It is a :nost ad- 
mireble and sagacions paper. Moderate in 


tone and temperate in style, it discusses the 
question of reorganization with remarkable 

catholicity, and sagacity; and is 
} plainly the work of a sound 


political thinker 


and wise statesman, » 


| [J anvary 20, 1866, 


The Governor's view of the actual conditiog 
of the unorganized. States is that of the great 
intelligent body ot Amcrican citizens They 
are not Territories, in the technical sense, vor 
have they committed suicide. Their attempt 
to. destroy their relations with the Union has 


-been unsuccessful, and they are now without 


government other than the military rule of the 
United States. It is the Jaty of the United 
States to supply that government, In the pre- 
liminary steps to that end the organie law of 
the State before rebellion may be wisely ob- 
served. The reorganization may be intrusted 
to the same Lody that disorganized, but re- 
quirements may be rightfully imposed upon it. 

What these requirements should be is a con- 
sideration of statesmanship, of expediency. In 
the opinion of Governor Aynrew Congress 
should offer an amendment io the Constitution 
granting the right to vote for President, Vice- 
President, and Representatives in Congress to 
colored men in all the States, being citizens 
and able to read, who would by the laws of the 
State be competent to vote if they were white, 
and, without disfranchising existing voters, it 
should apply the qualification to white men 
also. The amendment should also leave the 
election of President and Vice-President di- 
rectly in the hands of the people. This, with 


| the Emancipation Amendment, would discharge 


the whole duty of the nation to its dependeat 
wards, 
The Governor opposes the proposed amend- 
ment apportioning representation to voters 
upon two grounds, First, it is repugnant to 
the true republican principle to base represent- 
ation upon any class and not upon the whole 
body of the people; and, second, it would leave 
the freedmen entirely in the hands of their late 
masters, which can not be safely or honorably 
done. 
There is a force in this last objection which 
can not be overlooked. The intention of the 
amendment is to do by an appeal to the love of 
political power what could not otherwise, it was 
thought, be effected except by a direct act of 
Congress, which it was supposed could not 
carry the country, and in which the norgan- 
ized States would not acquiesce. The assump- 
tion of the amendment is, that to retain or ia- 
crease their political power the whites of the 
South would enfranchise the blacks. The ques- 
tion is, would theydo so? In Svuth Carolina, 
for instance, as Governor Axprew asks, would 
the whites, for the sake of doudling the repre- 
sentation to six members, be willing to eoncede 
three ta the blacks with the chanee of their eb- 
taining the whole six? Would they sot rather 
have the three which they now elect than 
offset them by another three? This ip a fair 
question. But we aré inclined to believe it to 
only atemporary question. With the lapse 
) and the necessary political develop- 
ak of society in a free government the spirit 
of caste is and gradually disappears; 
while with the Whased basis of political power 
at hand in half the popylation, parties would 
inevitably atise, and the pa equal enfran- 
chisement would finally prevail. 
In this country the political 
springs from the spirit of ceste 
to be saoner or later removed, That 
has no farther legal recognition. “Batthe in- 
dustrial will precede the political surrender of 
caste, which is the finai triumph of equal rights; 
and it is a question of paramount importance 
whether, while we defend every personal and 
industrial right of the freedmen, we ought not 
to make it appear to be the interest of the white 
class to grant them an quality of political 
nights? If the mere passage of the amend- 
ment were to be considered a sufficient security 
of the just treatment of the freedmen by the 
whites, and upon their enforced assent to it the 
keys of the unorganized States were to be de- 
livered into the hands of the whites with the 
privilege of treatirig the freedmen as they chose, 
we should oppose it as warmly as any of its op- 
ponents. But our purpose is to avoid all un- 
necessary friction. As a matter of expediency 
it is desirable that the whites should assent to 
just political equality, and we would take every 
fair and honorablegstep that would promote 
that result. 


THE LIMITS OF PUBLICITY. 


_ What are the proper limits ef publicity in 
cases of infamous crime, is a question which has 
been lately discussed with some Yet 
the answer does not seem to be very difficult. 
Starting from the axiom that every thing which 
happens is not in all its details ‘a proper sub- 
ject of public report as news, it is easy to see 
that all publication should be governed by mor- 
al common-sense. 

To say, as has been lately gravely asserted, 
that, because a revolting crime has been com- 
mitted in a city, all the citizens are therefore 
compelled” to listen to the loathsome details, 
is as ridiculous as to assert that, because the 
police may have descended upon a nest of ill- 
houses in Mercer Street, the public are ‘‘ com- 


pelled” to listen to a minut* account of that 


was discovered in those ouges. The che pub- 


lic will eagerly read st ch and the 
more greedily in degree of their prurient 
detail, is very pe But it is not so much 
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the reader a8 the purveyor of such details who 
is truly guilty. 

Nor is the assertion that crime perishes more 
surely in the daylight than in the dark a suf- 
ficient excuse for publishing all the exciting 
tucidents of crime. Is.it necessary for the 
warning of youth that, even if you faithfully 
show that MacHeath by his lawless courses 
came to the scaffold, you should describe with 
the most flagrant particularity every step in 
those lawless courses? Why is it that the 
newspapers which defend their recent detailed 
publication of a lamentable trial dg not open 
their columns to an equal publicity of the de- 
tails of other trials which they report? The 
answer to this question is the refutation of tfeir 
own plea. It is simply that there is no excit- 
ing and prurient detail which promises a larger 
sale of the paper. It is as necessary to purge 
society of forgery, of larceny, of arson, as it is 
of adultery. Why do the papers not pour a 

‘ full stream of withering daylight upon their ac- 
counts of those offenses ? 

This case, we will suppose a paper to say, 
has attracted great professional and social at- 
tention, and the press has been compelled to 
give it publicity. In other words, the notori- 
ous indecency of the circumstances has excited 
morbid curiosity, and the press has chosen to 
turn a penny by gratifyingit. The duty of the 
press was to censure and withstand this kipd 
of attention, not to foster it. It was not nec- 
essary to omit all mention of the case. But 
every thing necessary to the public moral im- 
provement of the trial could have been men- 
tioned without the circumstantial reports which 
were presented, 

The immoral influence of the story of great 
scoundrels, we will suppose another paper to 
say, is in the fact that only the pleasant epi- 
sodes and not the dreary and dreadful end are 
related. But is, then, an obscene book, the 
history of an outcast, told with unshrinking de- 
tail, the full-daylight turned on in faithful il- 
lustrations, if only the shameful and destitute 
death’ be likewise portrayed, a high moral in- 
fluence upon young minds? It is not the 
thing done, only, it-is the way in which the 


is done which determines the moral in- 


Auence. 


NO MORE AMERICAN BOOKS. ~ 


Untess the Commission which has the re- 
vision of the Revenue Law in charge should 
recommend a modification of the tax on printe: 
books, and Congress should act upon the recom. 
mendation, we shall soon cease to print gg 
books at-all.. A more careful study of the feet 
‘leads us to the cuncluasion that our recent esti 
mate of the relative cost of books printed her 
and the eame books printed in England was tox 
liberal to the foreign printer; we now jedg: 
that a book can be printed and published i: 
England for one-t/urd. the cost of the aame boo} 
here. Of course, under such effcumstances, 
the tariff proves mo obstacle whatever to im- 
portations, and should the present state of 
things continue, it is clear that, in the coursc 


of a few months, the publication of American: 


books will be reduced to those works which can 


be produced abroad. 


It is understood that the Revenue Commis- 
sion is favorable to a reduction of the internal 
duties on books—fifteen in number, as they 
have been calculated. It should be hoped that 
they will lose no time in laying their views be- 
fore Congress. In order to aid them in their 
deliberations, we present a single item, which 
is a fair sample of scores: | 

The Sunday Magazine is a periodical pub- 
lished in London, the price being sixpence a 
copy, exclusive of postage. Of this Magazine 
10,000 copies are imported for sale in this 
country, the importers affirming that the mark- 
et value in England is three farthings a copy. 

» Upon this, by the present Liw, they pay a duty 
of 25 per cent.—that is, three-fourths of a far- 
thing, making the whole cost here to them, duty 

ancluded, just 33 /arthings, a little less than two 
cents a copy, or $200 for the whole 10,000, 
The importers, moreover, demand here twenty- 
five cents for this Magazine, the market valuc 
of which in England, and upon which only they 
pay duty," they declare to be only three far- 
things. Woe shall follow up this case by other 
instances, of which we have at hand more than 
& score. 

Now let us see what the cost of the bare 
mannufactire of these 10,000 copies would be 
in this country at present prices. After a care- 
ful ealeulation we fina that the paper, 
sion, stereotyping, press-work, and folding of 
the Magazige would cost here, for 10,000 cop- 
ies, 14 cent a copy, instead of three farthings, 
its alleged market value in England. This in- 
cludes only the bare cost of manufacture, mak- 
ing no allowance for-literary and areistic labor 
and the cost ofthe engravings. ‘ 

Upon these 10,000 copies the importers pay 
a duty of only three-fourths of a farthing, while 
the 75 separate taxes imposed by law upon the 
Amer, tan manufacturer amount to at least four 
cents. In other wards, we “‘ protect” the Brit- 
ish manufacturer of books by imposing upon 
him by way of duty only one-fifth as much as 
is paid by the American manufacturer in direct 
taxes upun raw Material and labor »)\11° 


| 


| from 


| same mind to doubt whether the speculations 


who is quite as much interested in the just and 


If this continues, one of two things { inevita- 
ble: The manufacture of books here will cease, 
and the great amount of labor involved in it, 
directly and indirectly, must find other chan- 
nels; or the labor must be paid for at English 
‘starvation rates.” Practically, both results 
willensue. Three-fourths of our printers will 
be out of employment, and the others will re- 
ceive pay at British rates: and all for the 
benefit of our British friends. 


THE HEALTH OF THE CITY. 


THREE facts compel the attention of every 
citizen of the city of New York, and interest 
the whole country. The cholera is at hand |, 
the city is in the condition most favorable to 
its ravages ; and there is nehope of relief from 
the city itself, These three facts very impress- 
ively suggest a fourth—that if the State does 
not save us the city will not escape the worst 
fury of the pestilence. 

Governor Fentoy, in his admirable Message 
to the Legislature, reminds us that the sanitary 
care of the city is now confided to two 
Boards, offe of which is composed of the Mayor 
and Common Council; the other of the Mayor 
and the Commissioners of Health. Thé powers 
of the former are almost unlimited; and, when 
convened, its duration is limited only by the 
official term of its members. Mayor Horrmay, 
in his Message, says that it has not met for a 
long time, and he sees no reason why it should 
be convened. The Board of Commissioners of 
Health is composed of the Mayor, the City In- 
spector, the President of each Board of the 
Common Council,. Health Officer of the Port, 
Resident Physician, and Health Commissioner, 
and this Board, the Mayor thinks, will be able 
to accomplish ali that may be required of it. 
His Honor is also of. opinion that the sanitary 
care of the city should not be intrusted to a 
State Commission. 

Governor Fexton, on the contrary, thinks 
that the success of the Metropolitan Police Law 
and of the paid Fire Department *‘ furnish a 
strong argument in favor of some similar pro- 
vision ‘for protecting the public health of the 
seme populous territory.” In conformity with 
tiis suggestion, Senator Anprews has intro- 
duced a Metropolitan Health Bill. It has been 
prepared with the utmost care, and includes 
the methods which the experience of the largest 
cities in the world has proved to be most effect- 
ive and advantageous. It is the work of no 
party of politicians or speculators, but of the 
best citizens and of men of the highest prac- 


tical science. Its aim is the securify of the j 


health of the city without intrigue or delay. 


The 

cal action. ‘Theres feally no hope whatever 
purely- municipal agencies, and without 
denying the abstract truth of Mayor Horruan's 
remark, that the city should take care of its own 
health, it is enough to say that no well-informed 
man believes that at this juncture it either can 
or will take the necessary care. 

The bill was defeated last year; but the 
imminence of the cholera will, we believe, se- 
eure its present passage without serious delay. 
Should it fail again, the city of New York will 
be literally left to its own destruction. 


SYCOPHANCY. 


THERE are certain papers which have the 
very bad habit of assuming that those who do 
not altogether approve their projects of reor- 
ganization are ill-conditioned malcontents and 
visionaries who are hostile to a speedy and se- 
cure reunion. Ifa citizen of the United States, 


permanent settlement of the question as any 
of the papers to which we refer can be, is per- 
suaded, upon a thoughtful review of all the evi- 
dence, that still further consideration and de- . 
lay are essential before the Government relin- 
quishes its hold upon the lately insurgent States, 
he is denounced as an cnemy of the President's 
policy, and as insisting upon foolish crotchets, 
theories, and isms,” 
Now, it is a very pegtinent inquiry why the 
speculative views which the President 
or any other eminent citizen takes of the situa- 
tion may not equally be derided as cr~‘chets, 
theories, and “isms.” Upon a purely specu- 
lative point—such, for instance, as the precise 
status in the Union of the unorganized States— 
it is, we presume, permitted to the human mind 
to speculate, It may also be permitted the 


of the President, or of any paper which echoes 
him upon this point as it would upon every oth« 
er, are, for that reason, binding upon the Amer- 
ican people. There is no folly more absurd 
than this kind of effort to “whip in” the intel- 
ligent mind of the country. : 


ly aay er With some of his theories we 
has seemed to the whole country sensible and 


imposed upon the lately 


done to American institutions, and of no coarser 
insult to himself, than the obsequious adulation 
of the President which is lavished upon him by 
certain papers, It is the duty of the press to 
reveal to him the tendency and state of public 
opinion, not to attempt to bully opinion in‘o 
mere acquiescence with his supposed views: and 
we are sure that no man can have a pro- 
founder contempt for the latter effort than An- 
DREW JOHNSON. 


MEDICAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


Tues skill and diligence ef the Surgical and 
Medical Department cof the army during the 
war are illustrated in the circulars lately issued 
by the Surgeon-General. The amount and 
value of statistics carefully collected are very 
great, and the mass of facts is reported as much 
exceeding the results of all previous similar ob- 
servation, 

The medical staff of the war was composed 
of a surgeon-general, an assistant surgeon-gen- 
eral, and medical inspector-general; 16 medi- 
cal inspectors; 170 surgeons and assistant-sur- 
geons of the regular army; 362 volunteer staff 
surgeons and assistant-surgeons; 38000 - 
mental surgeons and assistant-surgeons of vol- 
unteers; 2500 acting assistant-surgeons and 
physicians under contract, and 6 medical store- 
keepers. There were 203 general hospitals, 
with 136,894 beds for patients. More than a 
million of patients were treated in these hos- 
pitals, of whons but one in twelve died; and 
the general sanitary condition of such hospitals 
was never so high as in these. * 

The most fatal disease was camp fever; the 
most common was diarrhea or dysentery; and 
after these, inflammation of the respiratory or- 
gans. The number constantly sick was about 
ten per cent. of the streagth of the army. The 
mortality from disease alone was forty-eight 
and seven-tenths per one thousand of mean 
strength in the first year of the war, and sixty- 
five and two-tenths in the second. The regis- 
tries of the wounded are not completed. 

Meanwhile the accumulation of information 
in régard to the extent and natfre of the army 
sickness is enormous, and the collection of the 
results of microscopical observation is of the 
utmost interest and importance. The peculiar 
enthusiasm of the profession has amassed the 
most ample material for a medical history of 
the war; and it is not possible to contemplate 
without pride and gratitude the conduct of this 


indefatigable and accomplished branch of the = 


service. 


matches now in at the New York CheesUlab. In 
this case the first of three games will be dedared 
the conqueror: 
EUY LOPFZ KNIGHT'S 
Biack (Capt. M‘K.) Wurrs (Mr. 8.) 
1 1. PtoK4 
2 K KtwBs8 2 QKtwBs 
& PwQRSs 
4 4 4 PwowQkKt4 
This move is qareahy condemned by the an- 
thorities, ** 4 K kt being g ily ded 
Castles 
7 KKtto Boks 
& Kt takes B & P takes Kt 
9. B takes P 
10. BtoQ Kt 3 10. SS 
IL PtoQ@s iL. PwK R4 
1%. QKi BS 
18 BtoK KktS 13. Ktte KS 
14 B takes Q 
6b. Pte KB4 Kt te KtS 
16. Pe K BS 16. QtoQ?2 
17. Pwo KRS QR2 ch 
This check. we are inclined to think, must have escaped 
the attention of Captain M‘Kenszie, as it enables his aa- 
tagonist to assume at once the offensive, 
PwQé 18 P takes P 
19. P takes Kt 19. P takes Kt dise (ch) 
20. Rw B?2 20. P takes Q Kt P 
21. RtoQ Kt 21. BR P takes Kt’s P 
“31. P to Q 4° would certainly have enabled him to 
win the exchange of Rook for Blehop——but Black's centre 
Pawns would have become very dangerous, 
2. BwEK? 
23. takes P 2. Rto R S¢ch) 
24 K takes 24. Q takes R 
%. B takes B 2%. K takes B 
White's aim here is to compel a drawn game by per- 
petual check with Queen. | 
97. RtoQ Kt 27. 
29. + Se 
80. Q to Kt 7 (ch) 80. K to Et 
81. QtoK RS ch) 81. KtoKs? 
83. Reo K R3 83. Rto K Ks 
8. KtoR? 35. Oto K BS 
86. K to Ks 86. 
I€ is obvious that White has now the option 
aed 0s think he chown goed 
judgment had he done so, 
87. Kw BS 87. Qto K BS 
? 
89. K to 89. RtoK Kt? 
4. QwWEB te @5 
Baler 
#@. Qto QT 
144 ~ 4. Kw B4 
GB ROERS CH 
4. Kto Ks 4. 
KtoR2 RtoK BS 
Qt K R4 49. Q to Kt 8 (ch) 
50. Kt 3 50. Rto 
SL QwkKEB4 51. RwWES 
Tha effects of a strange hallucination resulting in an 
52. KtoRS 
ene QtoBT (ch) 
54. K to 5 
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bill constitutes four medical 
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suffrage and the hanging of Jeff 
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A memorial of the Union League of } 


by Mr. yiog thet Mra. Lincoln may receive 
tate backant's for the full term.—A ution 
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limitation in the South, and severa) soldiers’ 

of pay and bounty, were presented 
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President fur information the order issued by 
our military authorities in C furbidding exporta- 
tions of arms to bas 
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States till their 


was committed op the ex- 
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ing three trips succeeded im reseuing the whole ort 
to its the Colorado Legi« 

Conatit Amendment. 


that Indian tribes were preparing an 
tion against them 
A gentleman New Orleans from 
Arkansas reports that to be ip an unsettied and dis- 
organized condition. nor property there ap- 
pears to be secure. 
The in had a geyer or more 


to leave them in the 
was blocked with snow. . 
the captor of Jeff Davis, 


Imington, ware, January 2 
General William Hickey, Chief Clerk of the eta 


service of the ate. 
There have been received by the Adjutant-General, at 


several States, amounting to over a million of dollars, as 
soon as it is announced by the Government whe are en- 
titled to a share of the money. | 


FOREIGN NEWS: 


President's Message met it France with the same 
received in England was extolled, 


Cork, on the 20th of December, 
Thomas Duggan were found guilty of treasov, ‘The for- 
mer was sentenced to five years’ and the latter to tea 
years’ servit ude. 

The cattl® disease in England was declining, Re'urnes 
for the week ending December 16 are more favorahie, toe 
increase in the number of cases being six; the number of 
cases being 698, an tacrease of 1527 in.the weely 
ending December 


There of 180 for Beos- 
inn, whe won wan am f 


iron car ofthe 


Bere 


| 
Should White now take P with Q giving check, Bisck 
| interposes Rook, Guess or checkmate at 
once ; and if 54 P to K Ks 5 Black replies RtoK RG, 
in either case having an easily-won gume. ; 
The eighty-ninth session of the New York Legiciature ) 
began January?. In the =enate, Mr. ap 
pointed Clerk, and the Governor’s Message was read. In | 
the Assembly, 
Among the first 
men with the four Metropolitan Police Commissioners a 
Metropolitan Board of Heaith, ‘Phe board is to have au- 
os thority to enforce cleanliness and to have tix, full co-oper- 
aticn of the Police Department. The executive officers of 
not to sanitary ine with a cab 
ary of $1500 each, and 4 secretary with a mlary not ex- 
and the services of an engineer may be 
aD anoual cost of not more than $5000, 
GOVERNOR ANDREW ON RECONSTRUCTION. 
Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, in ret from 
the gubernatorial chair, gave hie views on tha euifest of 
reconstruction in an address to the State ae He 
thinks the admission of the Btates lately in should 
depend upon the following five conditions: Their guaran- 
tesing equal etvil rights $0 nagrese and to the whites ; 
basing the elective Spon no distinctions of race 
the rebel debt, the aati-clavery amendineus 
would probably go 
Da 
CONGRESS. 
. [ ae Mr. Sumner presented of colored 
D . Benate, Mr. 
tor suffereace, ei c. — 
ow York was offered t 
al Governors, their pay, appointment, mfr thre 
In the House, a resoiption was adopted, the 
the matate of | providing for 
a also to inguire 
ped provid that vessel t 
the late war, shall, under any circumstances, again re 
ceive an American register. 
January 8: a 
In the Senate, a communication from the M-yor af 
transmitting the rerult of the recent election 
there, adverse to negro suffrage, was received and laid on 
the table, as were ulso the credentials of Randall Hunt, ' 
Senator elect from Louisiana.—The memoria! of the New 
York Chaniber of Commerce, az tection’ to North. 
to investigate the clatms of loyal slaveholders for compen- 
. In the Howes, wee ipered aced beunty | 
ordered to he ted, the 
Secretar to laeue etx per cent. coin 
of 
wus 
CHESS. bave 
Tas following apt my 4 was contested between | been declared by Congress no longer necessary. 
Captain M‘Kenziec and Mr. C. STANLEY, on 
afternoon, 8th imstaut—formi in series BEWS 
Governor D. 8. Walker, the regularly elected Governor 
curated December 20. 
Qn Sunday, December 81, while a party of nineteen 
boys were skating on the St. Lawrence River, rear Og- 
lV ————————— densburg, the whole field of ice separated from the shore 
me mak | 
Cure 
were 
aseembling in large numbers in order to emigrate to So | 
nora. The Apaches continae their barbarities. It was re- 
New- 8 festivity whieh ve 
mae been enjoying. At Fortress Monroe the segroes of 
iampton celebrated their emancipafion with great epthu- 
siasgm. 
A Louis Dispatch brings bad news from the Plains. 
The cold is almoet as terrible as the Indiana, In two regi- $ 
ments a hundred soldiers had been so badly frozen as te - 
make it necesea The 
road below Fort . 
Major-General was 
m 
d 
sixty-nine years. He was one of the oldest az well as one , 
| 
espirators. The rewards now ready for 
to about ‘000, Arrangements are being y 
= _ of the rewards offered in the | 
aod many = = = 
i ican affair o: Novoleon as onty temporary, 
For ourselves, we have full faith in the pur intended to defy tne... ment of the American people, | 
poses of the President, whose election we warm- The trial of Fenians in sre.a. was stilM@going on. At | 
sagacious. In common with the country we ; 
sincerely approve the spirit and intention of is 
| the conditions of reorganization which he’ has 
rebel States. But 
_ we know of no greater mischief which could be , a 
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IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 


THE AUTHOR BURTING IIIS MANUSCBIPT. 


‘PREFACE. 


Nor a Preface merely for preface’ sake, but 

as few words as possible by way of explanation. 
This book was written in one of the centres 
of Secession. Begun at the outset, it grew with 
the growth thereof, and closed with its ending. 
Owing to peculiar circumstances, the writer, nev- 
er out of the pale of Secession during its contin- 
uance, had full time and opportunity for as care- 
ful a study of the period as he could wish. If 
he has cast the result in the form of a fiction his 
work is none the less as essentially true as the 
dryest history ever penned; and will be acknow]l- 
edged to be by all who, by reason of occupying 
a like position during the war, are competent 
to speak, And it is as true, in most respects, 
for one region in the South as for any other, the 
Secessionist as a class in all its varieties, and the 
Union men as a class in all ifs varieties, being, 
in every village throughout the South, very much 

the same as in Somerville. 

The form of a novel was adopted chiefly to 
make it impossible for any one to identify the 
place in which the scene is laid and the charac- 
ters acting therein. And that for this reason: 

_ The period embraced in the story is one which 
will be, in all its aspects, a phenomenon inter- 
esting to men for generations to come. Other 
volumes will treat of other features of this most 
remarkable period ; this book aims only to pho- 
tograph the social aspect thereof from a point 
entirely within; and it is a period altogether 
too sublime, both in its evil and its good, for 


“any thing so short-lived and insect-like as mere 
personalities, which, as they buzz and sting but 


during their brief moment, should perish also 
and be forgotten within the same. Yes, if there 
be one drop of gall, a least splinter of wormwood 
in these pages, the writcr is ignorant of it. 

Born at, and having spent almost his entire 
life in, the South, the writer’s first affections are, 
by that nature which attaches every thing that 
breathes to its own home, with and for the South. 
At the very same time he entertains a love yet 
larger and stronger for the nation of which the 
South is but a part, and is powerless to refuse 
conviction, both of head and heart, to the truth 
that the whole is greatcr than part of the whole. 
Above all does he yield reverence and affection, 
still. beyond this, to Truth, Right, Conscience, 
God. A love herein without the Icast conflict 
in its three degrees of positive, comparative, su- 
perlative. Toward no one, during Secession, 
has his hatred been even stirred. For many a 
one, during that time, has the writer's pity been 
excited—his deepest pity for the guiltiest as be- 
ing the most infatuated: glad that justice, hu- 
man justicé perhaps, Divine justice certainly, is 
to be meted.ont; giad, also, that, save in these 
humble pages, ‘to him is committed neither its 
determiming nor the execution. 

He claims no merit whatever above others, 
far better, mayhap, in every other respect than 
himself, for, being from his earliest memory, in 
every thought, emotion, word, deed, through all 
associations, oppositions, circumstances, v hat- 


ever they were,a Union man—claims no mer- 
| it for this, since it required no exertion on his 
part, he being such by a sort of nature, as @ ce- 
dar-tree is not a cypress, and as an oak-tree 1s 
an oak. Conscious of many a shortcoming in 
other respects, he has nothing to reproach him- 
self with in this, unless it be for excess of love 
to his country, which, perhaps, the times may 
| excuse. 
The very manuscript from which these lines 
‘are printed could tell a tale of its own, apart 
from that-which it narrates, in confirmation of 
this, While writjng it the author was perfectly 
aware that his life would have paid the forfeit 
. had a written page been discovered. On more 
| than one-Sunday the wife of the writer has borne 
: the oe to church concealed about her 
| person, in terror of leaving it, like powder ex- 
| posed to chance sparks, at home. However, as 
| our story shows, that was but a small specimen 
| of the totally new set of duties, unprovided for 
| in the marriage ceremony, which wives had to 
| perform for Union husbands during Secession. 
| On two occasions the writer was obliged to bury 
| his manuscript in the ground, thereby damaging 
| it seriously. To that the printer whose misfor- 
tune it is to set up these pages will tearfully de- 
pone. 

They say that even amidst rock and glacicr, 
avalanche and tempest of Alpine regions, there 
spring flowers not unworthy th@gathering. Who 
knows but it may be so with this volume, which 
has slowly and painfully matured its leaves un- 
der circumstances— But suppose we permit the 
book to speak for itself. 


— 


CHAPTER I. 


‘A LITTLE more powder and a little more shot 
‘ll teach dem Yankees how to trot!” 


“No, Amouse, no; that ain’t the way; this 
the way : 
‘* Little more shot an’ little powder 


‘“‘No, Bub, ’tain’t; you an’ Amouse bofe 
wrong : 


*¢+Hurrah! hurrah! for the Yankee flag 
That bears the stingle star!" 


‘¢Lor’, Miss "Ria, you better not sing dat— 
not de Yankee flag—bonner blue flag—” 
**You shut up, Amouse; hush, ’Ria.” 
‘¢Hush your own mouth, Bub. Hurrah for 
Lincoln an’ Jeff Davis!” 
Ria, I'll tell Pa what you said! Hol- 
lered for old Lincoln; didn’t she, Amouse? If 
they. don’t hang you! Yonder’s Pupper now, 
just coming in the gate. Ob, Pupper, here’s 
’Ria ‘been hollering all the morning for Abe 
Lincoln! Ain’t she a old Yankee?” 
‘¢Am a Yankee! Am a’Bolitionist! Hate 
old Davis! Hurrah for Lincoln an’ the Souf!” 
‘‘Hush your racket, children; hush that, Ma- 


ria!” and their father fastened the gate slowly 
and carefully behind him. 

‘‘They know just about as much abont it all 
as most grown-people,” said, but strictly to bim- 
self, the father of Ria and Bub and the master 
of Amos, about whose profession, as he walks to- 
ward the house, there is no necessity of inform- 
ing you. That he is a doctor you can see by 
the medical saddle-bags which he carries htmg 
over his left arm. A good, careful, conscien- 
tious doctor, too, especially to nurse a patient 
through a long illness. That you can read in 
his mild, florid face, in the loiter of his very gait. 

But, if yon are a woman, and possess intui- 
tion, you can not help seeing also that this Dr. 
Warner is not the man to make an eminent 
surgeon. As you observe, following him with 
rs! eyes toward the house, he has very light 

vair and eyes—not the man to scoop a tumor 
out of the bosom of one’s screaming child—not 
one you would care to call in if your leg had 
suddenly to be taken out of its socket at the 
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TANG: 


FOR a’. fern 
a 


m@&e them Yankees holler louder!" 


thigh. «= When Nature has given a decided char- 
atter to a man or woman she is very apt to hang 
out some decided flag of it on the outer wall: 
eyes of some definite color; hair red, black, or 
very brown: 

‘¢ But, Papper,” says Bub, calling after his 
father, ‘‘oh, Pupper, please make ’Ria stop hol- 
lering out here for Lincoln; she’s all the time 
doing it. Joe Staples threw a rock at us yes- 
terday ; hit our Amouse plum on the head.” 

‘“‘You hear, Maria. Mind what Bub says. 
Don’t you let me -hear of your hollering any 
more,” says the father, turning half around. 
‘¢ Don’t you know ladies never holler ?” 

“Oh, Pa, but yes they do!” exclaims his 
daughter. ‘‘ Don’t you know how Sally Smith- 
ers waved her towel an’ hollered that day the 
soldiers marched ?—all the ladies on the front 

rches—don’t you ’member ?” 

‘¢ Handkerchief, child; but you are a little, 
little girlnot eight years old; you mustn't hol- 
ler—” 

Yes I must, Pupper; have to holler. Amouse 
here, he hollers; Joe Staples hollers; Bub is 
always hollering ; every body in Somerville is 
always hollering all the time.” 

‘‘Well, Maria, if you must have something 
to — 

‘**Bliged to,” put in the little girl. 

‘‘Then holler for—Andrew Ja@kson ;” and 
her prudent parent passed on into the house. 

Ever mindful of the various poisons in his 
saddle-bags, Dr. Warner placed them on a small 
shelf made for the express purpose, in the hall 


children. Next he proceeded, with what might 
be styled a cautious step for a man in his own 
house, to the door leading into the breakfast- 


m. 

‘‘ Ah, Sarah, breakfast over, I see,” he said, 
first glancing in through the partly-opened door, 
and then venturing more boldly in, when he sees 
that no one is therein except the negro woman 
standing ‘over the wrecks of the meal, washing 
up the cups and saucers. ro. 

Prey fairly in the trap, the trigger springs : 

‘*Over, Dr. Warner? Of course it was, one 
good hour ago, and you knew it when you asked.” 

It was his wife who said it, following her voice 
into the breakfast-room as she spoke. * She had 

been saying it over to herself ever since she heard 
the front gate click, and short and sharp enough 
were the tones in which she spoke, 

‘*Gracious goodness! cap’t your patients fix 
it so we can have some liftle order about our 
meals? But it is all your fault, Dr. Warner. 
Why can’t you just give them their physic, what- 
ever it is, be done with it, and come home? 
Here’s Sarah--why can’t you get that coffce- 
pot, Sarah ?—here’s Sarah—and you haven’t 
washed them plates up yet ?—here’s Sarah kept 
from her morning’s work, and kept from and. 
kept from it, and she a good six dozen washing 
to have done and hung out before the cows come 
up to-night. If I was you, Dr. Warner, I'd give 
up my practice; goodness knows you. make lit- 
tle enough at it; you would make plenty if you 
would only collect. But precious little you'd 
make at any thing else!” 

‘*It doesn’t matter, Helen,” ventured her 
spouse, whose somewhat bald head had fallen 
into an indescribable droop, as of one under a 
shower-bath, the instant his wife began. So 
saying, he drew his chair to the table while the 
servant was placing his breakfast thereon. ‘I 
have been up near all night,”’ he continued, as 
he stirred his coffee; ‘‘ haven't any warm hom- 
iny? Never mind, I have no appetite, any thing 
will do.” 

“That Mrs. Bowles, I suppose. Bring me 
my work here off the sewing-machine, and mind 
you wipe your wet hands clean before you do it, 
you Sarah ;” and Mrs. Warner takes a seat at 
the other end of the table. ‘‘I would like to 
know when she settled last—such a lady as you 
always call her. And why haven’t you told me 
whet is the matter with the woman? They 
might have given you at least a cup of coffee.” 

‘** And so they did, Alice saw to,that,” says 
Dr. Warner, who never fails to speak the best 
he can of any and every one. 

‘* Coffee! Yes, Confederate coffee, I’ll bet,” 
interposes his wife, threading her needle. 

‘* Yes, but you couldn't have told the differ- 
ence—at least, hardly ;” for the Doctor is very 
truthful td. 

‘*Stuff! Never tell me,” breaks in his wife. 
‘‘There’s old Mrs. Juggins, she uses barley. 
You know you couldn’t stand that, even the 
smell. Came to find out we had gone and 
ground it, while she used it so—only toasted. 
Tried not grinding, but it wouldn’t do. There's 

- sweet-potatoes, too, ogt thin and browned. Mrs. 
Bowles’s notion; you know what a sickly sort of 
sweet it was. Coffee! Rye, too, that is Mr. 
Neely’s plan. Like a Yankee! Then there’s 
Mr. Ferguson, okra seed’s his Scotch scheme, as 
if one could get okra seed enough to last a week. 
| Never tell me! A thing is either coffee or it ain’t 
coffee. You are so polite you pretend you can’t 
tell the difference—don’t catch me.” 

**Qne dollar a pound,” ventures her husband. 

‘* What, gone up to a dollar? Qh, if I only 
was a man! If I didn’t hang them. First 
thing you knew it was fifty cents. Next time I 
went in to the stores it was: ‘Not one pound on 
hand, ma’am, sorry to say; hope to get some 
soon.’ Yes, and when they did have some next 
time it was eighty cents. And all the time they 
were pretending to be out they had sacks and 

sacks of it piled away down in the cellar, or hid- 
den under carpets and things way up in the loft. 
Oh, if I was only a man! Calicoes up to fifty 
cents ;° domestics, six bits; fifty cents for a tin 
re five pounds of sugar for a dollar; molasses, 
dollar and aquarter; shoes, eight dollars; flour, 
fifty dollars, or soon will be. I'd like to know 


“| —phay nay are worse than Yankees! Our men 


beside the hat-stand, high out of reach of the. 


off to fight the battles of their country, bi 

and dying somewhere, and they at home maki 
money out of the poor wives, and widows, an 
orphans. Barker wasright. Their stores ought 
to be just taken, the goods sold for them at 
the old prices. Hang them!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Warner, her wrath rising, as it ever did, at the 
sound of her own voi ‘* Yes, as brother Bark. 
er says, ‘I could string them up with my own 
hands !’” 

‘* Rather strong language for a preacher,” in- 
terposed her husband, who was quictly eating 
his breakfast. 

‘‘ As much as to say, if Mr. Barker oughtn’t 
to say it because he is a preacher, I oughtn’t to 
say it because I’m a woman.” 

Dr. Warner continues to breakfast. A little 
more, perhaps, of the shower-bath droop about 


eves of his wife. She sits with suspended nee- 
dle, looking at her husband. And while she is 
still an instant let us seize that rare instant to 
catch her photograph—if we can. 

When Dr. Warner first settled in Somerville, 
‘years ago this 1862, Mrs. Warner was a tal, 
spare, shrill spinster. Other than being an ex- 
ceedingly industrious and neat housekeeper Miss 
Helen Morris had only fourteen recommenda- 
tions to a marrying man; and those fourteen 
had legs and could wield hoes, scrubbing-brushes, 
and washing-boards. . Somehow or other the 
Doctor married her. Was it that the poor and 
patientless young Doctor wanted ahome? Mrs. 
Warner very often afterward herself suggested 
.that solution of the case, It was a’ special 


hushand, which worriment was a large part of 
her housekeeping. Nor did she conceal her 
painful impression to that effect from chance 
compegny either; for it was a peculiarity of Mrs. 
Warner to express herself upon matters, pleasant 
and unpleasant, relating to herself openly, fully, 
and upon every occasion. gr it may be—most 
were of that opinion—that it was not the Doctor 
who married the lady, but the lady who married 
him. Good, easy, indolent man, he was no 
match for Miss Helen Morris—as natural a 
prey to such a woman as & mouse is to a cat. 

Not that the Doctor did not have warning 
fair and sufficient. When he applied that day 
in the dirty county court office to Bob Withers, 
county clerk, for the marriage license, that gen- 
tleman did his best. 
himself upon that. 

“To Miss Helen Morris—not the widow Mor- 
ris—to Miss Helen Morris, did you say, Doc?” 
he asked, with an emphasis not complimentary. 

Even when Bob Withers brought himself fair- 
ly to the task of filling up the blanks of a license 
he spoiled one form, and then another, with blun- 
ders, his mind evidently being on something else. 
And when he had dipped his pen jin the ink to 
begin at the third it was only to stick it behind 
his ear, unlock the drawer in the desk at which 
-he wrote, take out a pistol and lay it thereupon, 
ithe handle convenient to his friend. A frank 
nd wholesome face, Bob's. 

“Doc,” he solemnly said, with hand resting 
upon the weapon, ‘‘I like you as much, by 
George! as any man I know. I haven't forgot 
tha, typhoid fever time. . But look here, Doc. 
I know that Miss Helen Morris—gracious Heav- 
ens!” wiftteonsiderable irritation, ‘‘ who in Som- 
erville don’t Knew her?—and I just tell you as 
a friend, you see—no r possible interest in 
the thing—but_ before them black 
eyes and that awful tongue—yeu éee I boarded 
with her once—you’d better take 
and kill yourself, by George! and be 
it.” : 
But the Doctor married her. | 

Early in life Miss Helen may have teen » 
brunette and all the rest. But Mrs. Warner 
was now sallow—only sallow. The lips wen. 
still red, but very thin. And then her eyes? 
Once on a time the Reverend Edward Arthur 
had made a pretty long trip on a canal boat, 
and on his introduction to Mrs. Warner, when 
he first took charge of the Somerville church, 
he had been struck with a foolish fancy that 
her blackly-defined eyebrows resembled the lock- 
gates on the canal when opening to let down 
the water. The fact is, the lady's eyes and eye- 
brows did have an oblique direction upward 
above the nose, giving her the appearance of 


oblique as she grew excited. Free as the air in 
the expression of herself; tough and elastic ag 
gutta percha; electric from head to foot, the 
electricity quivering, as its nature is on ePery 
projecting point of the body charged, at the ti 
of her fingers, the corners of her eyes and mouth, 
in focus on the end of her tongue. 

But let us be charitable. Perhaps if you, or 
even if I myself, had dipped snuff as long and as 
incessantly as she had, we too would have been 
as nervous as she was. But very little Bub, 
’*Ria, Amos, Sarah, and the rest had to endure 
it in comparison with the Doctor. Sharp and 
perpetual as were her eyes and tongue in re- 
gard to all within and without her household, 
the Doetor had by far the larger share thereof. 

Because for him it was she cared most. In- 
dolent, sensible, getting-to-be-corpulent, slpven- 
ly Dr. Warner! He has learned only to droop 
his head and take it. When it becomes too 
bad, and if Mrs. Warner pours her vial upon 
him when company—as she often docs—ig pres- 


ent, the Doctor, at the earliest possible moment, 
seeder ble head out of the parlor and 
off the place: Yet, let us get at the eternal rea- 


son and meaning of things; for there is as solid 
‘@ reason for the growth of a nettle as there is. 
for the existence of a rose —as substantial a 
meaning in the existence of a mosquito as in 
the life of John Howard. Asa ed spur— 
we will not call it thorn—in his side, this wife 


what we are coming to! Mr. YSuaenee 
| 


is a blessl this 


married her, 
knows 


the head. ‘There is a pause of surprise in the _ 


weapon in her arsenal in the worriment of her — 


Years after Bob prided 


being wide awake, becoming more and more . 
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° “I DO BELIEVE THAT YOU, Dr. WARNER, ARE A—UNION MAN!" 


from hig physiological studies, because was 
so unlike tO himself. And she married him ?— 
— from some vague intuitions to. the same 


t. 

If the stream of my story did not hurry me 
on so urgently I would like to turn out of its 
current for a moment and say just one word 
about that admirable provision of Nature, by 
which she pres@fves, in our species as in the 
planets, her own sacred balance. When it is 
not Parent, nor Pique, nor Mammon, nor any 
thing other than sweet Nature herself who weds 
you to your wife, you will find that she mates 
you two on the plan of a perfect compensation ; 
that is, she makes up for the excess of any de- 
fect in one of yon by an excess of the opposite 
virtue in the other. It was something other 
than Nature that made the match if you, a tall 
man, are wedded to any other than an under- 
sized woman. Woe to you, Madam, if you, a 
blonde, are united to a fair-haired man! So 
of that inner nature of which the outer appear- 
ance is but the symbol. Alas for you, Sir, if 
you, a man of i pe. temperament, are 
wedded to a wife of the same dismal hue of feel- 
ing! Though I believe, even in that case, Na- 
ture strives to make the best of a union in which 
she had no hand. I will not say how it will be 
if you are a man; but if you are a woman I am 
certain of this: however despondent you may 
yourself be, the instant you detect the slightest 
gloom in your husband’s brow, or the least growl 
in his voice, you go instinctively to the other 
side of the tilting bark, and become as cheerful 
as possible. And the instant you give way to 
gloom notice how awkwardly, yet well mean- 
ingly, he, poor fellow! attempts at least to trim 
the tilting vessel by putting on at least an aspect 
of cheerfulness. Woe, then, had it been to Mrs. 
Warner if she had .been united to some black- 
eyed, black-haired, black-bearded husband! No- 
tice the union of two sable clouds in mid-air, if 

ou would understand the result. So that when 
Warner paused from her sewing and said, 

** As mich as to say, if brother Barker eughtn't 
to say it because he is a preacher, I oughtn’t to 
say it because I'm a woman.” The Doctor only 
helped himself in a sidelong and deprecatory 
manner to the butter. 

**I do believe,” said Mrs. Warner—‘‘ Sarah, 
step out and tell those children to hush that noise 
—I do believe,” she continued in low, sepulchral 
tones, ‘that you, Dr. Warner, are a—-Union 
man | 
age can not set forth the awfulness of 
epithet implied in the charge, the cangl gates 
opening wider and wider. ‘“ Yes, and I know 
now why the bells didn’t ring last night!) I was 
wondering, I know now!” said Mrs. Warner 
swiftly, and with a new light breaking all over 
her face. ‘‘ Yes, and why you couldn’t leave 
Mrs. Bowles. Worse,isshe! Ha! Yes, Isee 
it all.” Canal gates open their widest. 

Dr. Warner glanced up from his plate at his 
wife with a flash of admiration.. ‘‘ What an 
amazingly sharp woman !” he said to himself. 

“* Bells?” he said, however, at last. ‘‘ Bells? 
I should think, Helen, you would have had 
enough of bells night before last. Every bell in 
town! There was the big Methodist bell; I lay 
and counted no less than ten fresh hands in turn 
at that bell-rope before day. The first hand be- 
gan as if he would break the bell to pieces; pulled 
until it was broken down; then you could notice 
the rope taken by another till he gave up ex- 
hausted ; then by another, through the whole ten. 


I am not nervous, but I couldn’t get a wink of ‘ 


sleep. 
** Dr. Warner!” said Mrs. W. solemnly, needle, 

breath suspended. 

** And you know I said at the gime—or was it 
you yourself made the remark—” 

Dr. Warner !—Sarah, \'t come here, stay 
in the kitchen till I ag" mm 

‘* Well, it was one of us said it,” continued 
the husband, very quietly sipping his coffee, look- 


ing over the top of his cup with unnsual hard.- - 
hood at his eager wife. 

‘*You know I never said 1t!’’ broke in the 
wife. You know I never could have been such 
a traitor as to have said it. And if the paper 
that came last night says our soldiers have been 
whipped there in Tennessee, it’s a he! Didn't 
the papers night before last tell how our men 
had come out of Fort Donelson and driven the 
Hessians back through their camps, and killed 
six thousand, and taken all the rest prisoners, 
and—and—” 

‘* Very well, my dear, you needn'‘t be excited 
at me. Have it your own way. Suppose we 
talk of something else.” 

‘* What is the matter with Mrs. Bowles, Dr. 
Warner ?” asked his wife, with sudden suspicion. 

‘* Well,” replied her helpmate, slowly, *‘ the 
faculty hate different names for it. ‘There are 
febrile symptoms, too much excitement in the 
brain. ervous, hysteria.” 

‘Stuff; but what has made her worse? | 
know it can not be she has heard any bad news 
about that everlasting Rutledge Bowles of hers, 
for you would have told me so when you first 
came. What has she heard? Something bad, 
I know.” 

‘Well, yes. But you know, my dear, Mrs. 
Bowles permits her mind to run too much, really 
too much; on the events of the day—” 

‘*Dr. Warner,” says his -wife, in alarming 
tones though lower than before, ‘‘ will you tell 
me the news that came last night ?” 

“If you wish it. Remember it a be false ; 
you will be sure it is. In any case I didn't do 
any thing to bring it about.” 

is it ?” 

‘* Fort Donelson has fallen, my dear. General 
Johnson has retreated into Alabama. Nashville 
has capitulated. A good many more items to 
the same effect. At least so the paper says. I 
Aare say part of the news may be exaggerated, 
premature at least.” 

‘* It’s a lie—it’s a base, base, base lie! I'll bet 
a thousand dollarg the man that prints that pa- 
per isa Yankee. |He ought to be hung!” 

Perhaps it was Owing to her cheeks having be- 
come some shades sallower that Mrs. Warner’s 
lips seemed so much redder, her eyes and hair 
so much blacker than before. “Oh, if I was 
only a man!” she added. ; 

Meanwhile her hugband only arched his brows 
deprecatingly, and’proceeded to eat his break- 
fast with a coolness, appetite, even cheerfulness, 
which contrasted greatly with the vehement, al- 
most hysterical, wife at the other end of the 
table. 

But, oh the exquisite satisfaction of Dr. Wan, 
ner in imparting the news, unspeakable satis- 
faction at the very core of his heart, though 
all the rest of his anatomy might disavow it! 

How you up there at the North rang your 
bells and blazed in all manner of illumination, 
and invoked the entire hive to help utter your 
gratification, Heaven and History well know. 
Your joy? It was as nothing compared with 
the electric ecstasy thereat which flashed unex- 
pom through all leyal hearts at the Soath. 

eaven only knew it then; History shall know 
it forever. 

‘And if it is true, though I don't believe a 
word of it, there’s some base treachery in it, or 
the officers were all drunk, or they were all a 
pack of cowards! To give up to Yankees! I 
do wish the Yankees had managed to kill them. 
I hope Davis will have them tried and hung,” 
says Mrs. Warner. 

** Why, my dear, it would take a perfect fac- 
tory to keep you in rope,” dares her husband, 
playfully but injudiciodsly. 

“And you are not sorry a single bit!’ re- 
sponds his wife, turning the lightning of her rage 
zigzag in every direction that offers. ‘*I do be- 
lieve you are glad. I tell you, Dr. Warner, if 
I actually thought so, was satisfied of it, I would 
not care that, if we have been married so long. 


I’d—ha! no wonder you wouldn’t get up that 
night. the bells rung so. I had to hunch and 
hunch you ever so often before you woke even. 
And when you did wake, you said it must be 
fire, not even expecting a victory. Ought not 
to be too certain, you said, at the very time ev- 
ery bell in town was ringing as hard as could be. 
Dr. Warner, you are the worry of my life! And 
there you sit this moment jast as cool—” 

**But you know, Helen, I heard the news 
several hours ago. Besides, I've just drunk two 
cups of your excellent coffee. Then, my mind 
has been taken up* with Mrs, Bowles’s case. 
And, really, my dear,” said the Doctor, eager 


to divert the conversation, ‘‘ I’m getting uncasy ° 


about Mrs. Bowles. Such a sensitive, refined 
little body she is! perfect lady, too, in every re- 
spect; but she has given herself up to so much 
excitement for so long. Rutledge Bowles, too; 


the news night before last almost deranged her. 


with joy. Then comes that news last night. 
The reaction was almost too much for her. I 
tell you what, my dear,” continued the Doctor, 
with indolent hypocrisy, ‘‘I’m glad I have a 
wife who is stronger than her nerves. Glad, 
my dear, that you have such strong sense of 
your own to keep you steady these stormy times.” 

“* No, Dr. Warner, you can't blind me. With 
all her aristocratic airs I know there are some 
things, at least, in which I can only pity. One 
can’t help liking Alice. You never hear Rut- 
lege Bowles from her lips—never opens her 
mouth about him, hardly. But, if you mean to 
say she loves the South more than I do—” 

‘** But what is the use of worrying yourself? 
The armies are in the field, doing, I dare say, 
all they can. And you are doing all you can. 
You are ont every day collecting for the soldiers, 
and you sing for them at all the concerts, act for 
them in all the tableaux, sew for them, knit, 
quilt. What more can you do? If one-half of 
the ladies of Somerville only did one-half of 
what you do—” 

‘* Ah, Dr. Warner, I see what you are after!” 
said his wife, somewhat mollified ; ‘*but you are 
only from Tennessee, Eastern Tennessee at¢hat, 
ne you know where I’m from. What I want 


is for you to be more interested, excited, more 
like a warm-hearted Southern man. But there 
you go day after day with your old saddle-bags 
over your arm, just as you used to do, feeling 
peeple’s pulses, dosing children, pulling teeth— 
you don’t talk enough. But this news—oh, it 
can’t, ean'’t—” 


your acquaintance among the Indies those 


that talk most, fuss. most, do: most of the work 
do they, eh? Why you told me yourself, Hel- 
en—”’ 


 “Pshaw! Dr. Warner, yon. know perfectly 
well what I mean. You are“not sure enoug 


the South is going to succeed. And you visit 


among those Union, people just as much—more, 
I believe—than you do among good Sécession- 
ists. Nobody can get any thing out of you. 
Leok. at Dr. Ginnis.” 


~ “Which do, yon think the bést doctor of the 
two? No, my dear, ’'m a physician in large 


practice, I believe ; .all.my time-is taken up 

my. patients, Dr. Gimmis is more politician than 
medical man—talks‘abiout the war at the top of 
his big-voice at the ‘bedside of the sick, and, no 
matter how sick. they ate, for. the -hour at a 
time. If he likes,rand théy like, lef him. I 
prefer to do my way, sic them, and: eome 
home to gny family. You Know what a quiet 
sort of manI am. Besides, you have patriotism 
enough for us both, Helen. Take your way, 
my dear—let me take mine.” 

**Yes, Dr. Warner. Oh yes; I daresay. Very 
fine. But what worries my life out is nobody can 
tell. When you are with Secessionists you are 
as Mum as a monse, oF open your lipa only to 
dispute something. When yon are with t 
Union people, oh I know you! . Why.den’t you 
denounte them, tell me that? Every body in 
Somerville is talking about you. Mr: Neely told 
me only last Monday, when he was here to see 
about Bub drawing those pictures on his black- 
board, as if you can expect a child to respect a 
Yankee teacher !—tol:l me, humph, much faith I 
have in him, lond as he talks—told me Lamum 
told him that Dr. Pecl said he really believed 
you were nothing more’n less than a Abo&tionist, 
if the truth was known!" But to describe Mrs. 
Warner’s emphasis on the word is beyond the 
power of type. 

And this great Dr. Peel knows, of course, 
more about me—he has been here less than a 
year, I believe—than yeu do, or than any body 
who has known me here for ten years,” says Dr. 
Warner, pushing away his plate from before him. 

‘*T told Mr. Neely to tell Lamum to tell Dr. 
Peel from me that it was a lie, and he knew it,” 
said Mrs. Warner, promptly epongh. ‘If he 
hints such a thing to me, the bie: bedizacned old 
puppy, lil slap those ears of his! Bat don't 
go and say any thing to him,” adda Mrs, War. 
nef, who had got her husband into bot water 
more than once in their married life, as he rises 
from the table. 4 

‘*Not the least fear of me. I would be a fool 
to mind any thing any one says of me in these 
days,” replies her helpmate. 

** But this dreadful, dreadful news! ys you 
sure you are not mistaken? It can’t, can’t be 
true! I'll put on my sun-bonnet and run over 
to Mrs. Ret Roberts, she'll know all about it. 
Though, poor thing! how such aman as Colonel 
Ret Roberts ever'came to marry her, soft, say no- 
thing sort ofathing— Oh, one thing, Dr. War- 
ner, engage me ten pounds of coffee at Mr. El- 
lis’s. If any body has any conscience left he’s— 
But, Dr. Warner”—and his wife seizes upon him 
as he passes her—‘‘do you really think, reall 
see there’s any doubt about the South succee: 
ing 

Nature gives every living thing some mode of 
defense, or at least escape. People that have 
feeble hands generally are compensated with ad- 
mirable legs. ~Master Fox does not pretend to 
the roar nor to the teeth and claws of the lion ; 
but then Sir Reynard is not deficient in cunning. 
This Dr. Warner can no more stahd before the 
eyes and the tongue of his wifethan he can be- 
fore Atropos. Thin-haired, florid, unaggressive, 
fat, too, he does only what nature has left him 
to do—droops his head and takes it. It is a great 
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déal he has to take, when she is fairly ¢ it. 
Spare in frar ¢ as she is, but oh, the intefplat- 
ting of her 
scourge * nee ; 

Sarr’ , and the rest.in ‘the kitchen, take their 
shar of Mrs. Warner black and silent as night— 
su’ . the shicld natpre suppliesthem. Bub and 
' ia, the two children, dode and escape out of 
range, with steadily growing contempt for her 
in her bursts of fondness and presesves as In her 
anger and scolding. At last, the Dottor gets the 
largest share of Mrs. Warner-and her black eyes; 
he escapes by never fobking up while she is car- 
rving on, The words he simply hears. Long 
habit helps him there. As the storm lulls he 
flatters—consciously, awkwardly, transparently 
flatters, But, then, flattery is sweet ;. and here 
was Mrs. Warner's only source thereof. 

So’ that when his wife -pressed upon him the 
question last recorded, one being asked at that 
period over every table at the South, what does 
the Doctor ? 

‘¢ Hush, Helen; Sarah.out there might hear. 
whisper, that is, let you know exactly 
what I really think and feel,” and approaching 
his lips cautiously to her ear, this deceitful prac- 


- titioner pressed a rapid kiss upon the convenient 


» check, disengaged his arm, and was gone. 


It was a little strange, such disastfous news 
too, but it was the first time Dr. Warner had 
kissed his wife in two years! 


IT) 


TNE AUTHOR ATTEMPTING TO DESCRIBE IMERVILLE. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir strikes me, dear reader, that every writer 
onght-to haye, from the ontset of his book, a per- 
f «tly clear understanding with his reader. You 
have aften noticed that no public speaker suc- 
cceds in what h@#has to say unless there be such 
an understanding between himself and his audi- 
ence. And, among speakers, he is an orator of 
th: highest ordér who, from the opening of his 
lips to the moment he ceases to speak, is on 
terms of the closest and clearest mutual under- 
standing with those to whom he addresses him- 
eclf. an 
Now, there is one thing in which I will venture 


to crave such an understanding with you, dear 
rexler. IT ean not describe. You will catch my 
meaning when I tell you that I have sat here 


sone ten minutes nibbling at the end of my pen- 
holder, desirous of describing to you.the good 
town of Somerville in which our story is laid, 
and find it impossible to do so. It may be some 
step toward this to say that Somerville is situa- 
ted ny one of the Southern States. Which of 
these States it may be in, try as I may to con- 
cecal it, the reader will be certain to find out long 
before he reaches the last page—it will slip out, I 
am satisfied. Each State has its own distinct in- 
dividuality, a kind of personal identity which im- 
presses itself upon each one of its children. Now, 
I have reason to believe that I could, after half 
an hour's conversation with a stranger, tell him 
to be a preacher, if he was one, and even the 
very denomination of which he is a preacher; 
and so if he be lawyer, doctor, planter, school- 
teacher, or what not. So of State identity. 
Throw me one hour with a man, and I can give 
a shrewd guess wiuether he is a Soytherner or 
not; and if I miss it in naming the very State 
at the South of which he .s a native it will be 
the tirst time. And yet I must add one thing 
more, that the whole truth may be told. Very. 
«f on have I meta man having all what are gen- 
-vally known as the peculiarities of the New En- 
vlunder—teserve, caution, sliarpness in trade, 
closeness in purse—and yet, who had never been 
untstde of his native South in his life. And 
fren, too, have I been pleasantly associated with 
one having all the opposite peculiarities of the 
Sontherner — frank, cordial, generous, radiant 
with every noble impulse—what we somewhat 
lbyastfally claim to be the characteristics of a 
thorough-blooded Southerner, yet, at last, born 
and ‘‘raised” among the snows and natmegs, 
not at all tropical, of New England. _ 
The'trath is,.we of these American States are 
at last one people. Onur origin ond history so 
far, railways, intermarriage, and other powerful 
processes of approximation and assimilation now 
working, all events and forces past and present 
are leavening us into one, and that altogether 
irrespective whether we like it or not. Those of 


and lips are about as awful 8 


us who look upon this continent from the point 
nearest to thet from which the Almighty regards 
it, well know that all things, even the most un- 
‘like, are leavening our millions by a process, 
which is none other than the purpose of God, into 
a unity infinitely sublimer than any thing and 
every thing we have “hitherto expressed by the 
word Union! You know this already? Well, 
but let me say it. 

However, it is of Somerville we are now at- 
tempting to speak. And how shall it be de- 
scribed? ‘To say it contains some twelve hun- 
dred people leaves but a vague idea upon the 
mind. Could I describe a river as meandering 
beside it, or forests as engirdling it, or mount- 
nins as towering above it; that would be some 
help. The only objection to this is, that it would 
not be the truth—a level, post oak, sandy plain 
is its locatiofi; no mountains, no river, and but 
a scrubby forest. so 

It may assist us to say that Somerville is main- 
ly built along one principal street, with tributary 
streets, like rills to a river, emptying into it on 
either side.: The court-house, too, shoul! be 
specified—a square brick building in the centre 
of the town. “But why should one feel the strong 
aversion I feel for that. gloomy building with its 
brick-paved floor below, its well-worn and ex- 
ceedingly dirty stairway, its breezy court-room 
above, its yellow walls spangled a yard up from 
the floor with tobacco juice, its bewhittled benches 
and hide-bottomed chairs, its doors and posts be- 
plastered with curt Sheriff's notices half print 
half writing, and with notices of cattle lost, writ- 
ten in all possible varieties of spelling and gram- 
mar? 

The architecture of the four churches yields. 


| me nothing whatever to describe in regard to 


them. Places of worship they were—nothing 
else and nothing more—having in many respects 
a painfal resemblance to the dreary court-house. 
And yet good, sound, practical sermons were often 
delivered in one and all. Sincere worship, too, 
as ever was offered in stately cathedral and tow- 
ering minster, have those uninviting houses wit- 
nessed. Or, if there ever was lack of fervor in 
the morning and night services at which the 
white population attended, it was more than 


made up by the warmth of the worship on Sun- 
day afternoons, when the black people took their 
turn in the churches. And you may talk as 


much as you please of the advantages of race 


and education in all respects, I defy any resident 
of Somerville to deny the assertion, that the prac- 
tical Christianity of the colored 
ligion was on a.level at least with that of the- 
white communicants of the various churches in 
the place. Let us not mind so excessively much 
about our color and condition in, this present 
world in other regards; if religion but Jand us 
pafely in heaven there will be infinite, divinest 


essors of re- 


influences operating on us there, with an eternity 


for them to operate in. 


Nor will we say any thing of the 

two doors off from the principal hotel; if it will 
help us on to say that Smithers is post-master in 
the one, and Staples, Joe, host in the other, let 
that also be added; nor of the dry-goods stores, 
with the red blankets hanging at their doors ; nor 
of the provision stores, sticky with sugar and mo- 
lasses, and greasy with great piles of bacon. 

I was aware of it before attempting the task ; 
it is impossible to describe Somerville. In a 
journey across the State you pass throngh a 
dlozen towns just like Somerville ; you bear away 
nothing at all by which you can remember it 
from the other eleven; just the same sort of 

at which the stage stopped with you 
to give out and to take in the mails, just the 
same groups idling in front of the groceries, just 
the same sort of tavern at which you snatch your 
hasty meal; like beads on the thread of your 
travel, the towns seem duplicates of each other. 
But there is.to Somerville a focus, a point hav- 
ing the same relation to Somerville, and to the 
county of which Somerville is the county seat, 
even to the State in which Somerville is located, 
that the brain has to the body. I refer to the 
office of the Somerville Star. 

Imagine a two story frame-house, not very far 
from the post-office. True, the huge sign-board 
on which is written Somerville Star is blown 
down, but then the largest half of what remains 
has been stood up against the side of the house 
on an end, and can easily be. deciphered by those 
who already know what is inscribed thereon. 
All the printing is‘done up stairs. The editor’s 
room you enter from the street, on the first floor. 
Nor need you knock ; the door is never locked, 
and all you have to do is to push it open, if it 
should be shut, and walk in. You have only to 
introduce yourself, and you will be waved by the 
editor to a seat and to the last paper. if you 
are any body of importance, from any where out- 
side of the county, a Judge say, or a candidate 
of the same views as Mr. Lamum, or a Colonel 
in some regiment present or prospective, you 
have only to make Fa agreeable, and in 
the next number of the Somerville Star you will 
read how “‘ greatly gratified we were by a visit 
from our excellent friend,” Colonel this or Gen- 
eral that. ‘‘ Weare cxtremely gratified to learn 
from him,” or, ‘‘ We are much pained to be in- 
formed by him,” and then you will read the in- 
formation you may have incidentally commani- 
in print vastly more important ided in 
its nature than you had ever dreamed it to be at 
the time you mentioned it. 


This is not strange, however, as there is not an 
individual in Somerville—in the whole land, in 
fact, who is not at the same time conversing 


upon the same theme. 
“T say, Lamam, between us, you know, what 
do you think of this pews?” It is Dr. Peal 


P office. 


whé'asks the question. He has read the bit of 


times over, and holds it to read several times 
over yet before he is done. 

‘‘] think, Sir, that one half is false and the 
other half is exaggeration,” replies Mr. Lamum, 
promptly. He has printed a paper too long not 
to know all about such things. We call him 
Mr. Lamum. ‘The fact is, he is called Colonel 
| Lamum and General Lamum and Major Lam- 
um indifferently. Mr. Lamum by very few. 
Indulge me in the weakness of dropping all his 
titles and calling him simply Lamum. People 
never called him any thing else except in speak- 
ingtohim. 

An undersized man is Lamum. He may be 
thirty, and he may be fifty years old—you can 
form no contlusion on the matter merely by 
looking at him. yo emg lean; very much 
stooped in the shoulders; face very pale, and 
never changing color under any possible cir- 
cumstance; nose long and sharp; thin black 
hair; of a swift gait in walking ; prompt and 
sharp speech ; very shabby in clothing—that is 
the man. 

Although continually associated with people 
that do, Lamum never smokes, never drinks, 
never plays a game—at least of cards. You 
never catch him in a billiard-room or doggery, 
unless it is in search of some politician to be 
found nowhere else. Lamum rarely enters a 
church—never,*in fact, save for some political 


mon. Yet Lamum swears only when very great- 
ly provoked. No one has ever breathed a syl- 
lable against him as a husband. In regard to 
his Various pecuniary transactions his enemies 
violently assail him; but then his friends as ve- 
hetnentie defend him. As these transactions 


impossible to decide upon them in advance of 
the jury. 

One word expresses Lamum from his earliest 
manhood npward, heart and soul, body, mind, 
and spirit, conversation and conduct—in ey ry 
respect from head to foot. He is a politician. 


beneath—besides politics he has not a thought or 
emotion. All his reading is political papers; he 
holds no conversation, when he can help it, ex- 
cept upon political topics. He knows no ties to 
any living creature except political ties, As to 
his wife he sees her only across the table at 
meals, or, perchance, asleep in bed when he 
comes in late at night. His printer’s devils 
have a joke that all his courting consisted of po- 
litical conversation with his beloved—though 
why she married him Venus would have.to ask 
of all the gods of Olympus to ascertains; perhaps 
Plutus could inform her. Certaie it is, all of 
his street fights have been with political foes. 
There is nobody in the world—pe his wife 
excepted: he has no children, he“ no time 
for such nonsense—loves this pale, cold, eager 
man. 

There are many who fear him throughont 
his State ; but oh, how unanimously throughout 
the State, which he rules with his pen, is he 
hated! Robespierre—yes, there must be a re- 
semblance between the very appearances of the 
two men. Like Robespierre he loves politics 
not for the office or prof't it brings him so much 
as for the dry sake of politics itself. Some- 
thing like the intense fo:dness—not so much of 
a gambler for his cards as of a chess-plager for 
his mystic game. He hasn col! yet jatinite zest 
in the intrigue, the twisting of facts, the magni- 
fying of useful nothings, the diminishing of dis- 
agreeable somethings—the downright lying, the 
flattering, the bullying, the rewarding, the pun- 
-ishing—the wielding of Power, thatisit! Robes- 
pierre had his guillotine, had he? Every Sat- 
urday’s Star falls like an axe across some man’s 
name if not his neck! Talk about the unscru- 
pulous devotion of a Jesuit to his order! 

Let it suffice to be said, Lamum was, in the 
most exclusive and intense sense possible to the 
word, a Politician, not in the sense of a stump- 
speaker. Lamum had a thin, feeble voice—he 
could not make speeches, never tried. But his 
pen! Ah, how regen he spoke through 
that! And how he ruled with it hundreds in 
every county in the State who did mount the 
stump. 

Look here, General,” says his companion 

t again, ‘‘you are going to print this ridicn- 

us dispatch, are ig I say, you will fix it 
up in your paper? You know, between us, it 
won't do exactly.” 

** Hold on a moment,” says Lamum, who has 
been writing rapidly ever since he entered the 
Dr. Peel resumes his brown dispatch. 
A large, dark man is Dr. Peel. What you 
might call a bulbous forehead, with very black 
hair and whiskers, singularly black. Dr. Peel 
possesses deep black cyes as singularly restless 
and eager in their motions. The Doctor has 
been in Somerville but a few months ; shortly 
before the blockade was established over the 
Southern ports he arrived. Dr. Peel has long 
given up his practice, he says—has means enough 
to li 


re. 
the Doctor Aas means, plenty it would 
seem—gold. No man can be more prompt in 
poring board bill; nor does he make a single 
at astore, though he is continually in them, 

one and all, and purchases freely. The Doctor 
is partial to buggy-riding, and makes it a point 


to take some one of his intances with him 
whenever he drives out. ugh he has been in 
Somerville for so short a time he knows every 


body. Ezpecially is he hand and glove with Dr. 
Ginnis, Mr. Neely, Colonel Roberts, old Mr. Juy- 
gins, the Rev. Mr. Barker, Lamum, and the rest 
of the genuine, from-the-start, out-and-out, no- 
mistake Secessionists. Of those who are sus- 


4-of being Union 
| Si being people he has the most 
“ Thaak you, Sir; I wish to have nothing to 


brown paper upon which it is printed some six 


reason, such as to hear a political prayer or ser- 


Above politics, beneath politics—if it had any 


are enwound in lawsuits without number, it is | 


| 


SERFS 


sny to such traitors”—he remarks—‘‘ I'd just as 
lief hang them as eat my dinner.” He has fre- 
quently observed, ‘‘I'd puf an ounce of lead 
through them, or six inches of cold steel into 
their ~ uite livers and black hearts as quick as 
take . drink, Sir, and a sight quicker !” 
an uere his hands would clench, his eves roll, 
. he would curse the individuals in quéstion 
ith a species of frenzy that left any other man 
iar behind. 

Not a war-meeting of any sort but he was the 
first so be present and the last to leave, the loud- 
est to applaud and the largest to contribute. On 
one occasion, at least, he publicly offers from his 
own pocket twenty dollars in gold, in addition 
to the fifty-dollar bounty, to every man that will 
enlist in the new company being raised. From 
the earliest hour of the day till the latest mo- 
ment at which he can find any one to converse 
with him, he has but one topic—Secession and 
the War. He can not cease from the theme 
even at table. It is confessed that he is stron- 
ger and louder and more violent in the matter 
than any other man in or around Somerville. 
There is a ferocity of manner, a recklessness of 
assertion, an insanity of feeling about him, which 
rather cools than otherwise the most violent of 
his associates. 

Considering all the circumstances of his ad- 
vent in Somerville; that he is so “flush of 
money—not paper-money, but gold, Sir, round 
twenty-dollar pieces—I'll be hanged, Sir, if I 
don’t believe—why, the man has no 
tion here at all but talk Secession and the War 
—Ili be ——, Sir, if I don’t firmly believe that 
Dr. Peel is a—” And here the voice of the 
speaker is sunk into.a whisper, and is received 
with a start and an oath by the hearer: such 
had often been the remark made in Somerville. 

“There is my trunk, gentlemen,” Dr. Peel 
remarked when a committee visited his room at 
Staples’s Hotel to investigate matters. ‘‘ Don’t 
forget the lid pavt of it, please. My extra coats, 
waistcoats, and breeches are hanging on the 
hooks behind my door. I will take off the 
clothes*I now have on also. Don't forget those 
extra boots under the bed—might have papers 
in the linings or between the soles. There you 
see my revolvers too; pair of bowic-knives also 
—examine the scabbards, gentiemen. My En- 
field rifle stands inthe corner. The mattress, 
too, and the books on the table. Make a thor- 
ough search, please.” 

No man conld be more unemberrassed than 
Dr. Peel by the visit and the suspicion which 
led to it. One would have supposed that he 
would have been astonished at it, resented it, 
killed some one. Not a bit of jt. Dr. Reel was 
not ruffled a feather by any thing of she gert. — 

There had been some singular discr ies 
in the Doctor’s statements in regard to the place 
of bis birth, in regard to bis having correspond- 
ence with his ‘‘old and intimate friend Beanre- 
gatd,” which h° “had got confounded}y- tnis- 
laid” when desire to produce; but no evidence 
could be found ag: ‘nst the Doctor of a positive. 
nature, and so he  “rsued his course louder 
than ever. 

It was a little singula., however, the conduct 
of Dr. Peel, after rg: pone A escorted to the 
door of his chamber the committee above re- 
ferred to—Bob Withers, Simmons, and windy 
Dr. Ginnis the committee were. Seating him- 
self, having called out after them as they de- 


parted down the steps the la opm een 
cordial good-morning, with his Rhos in his lap, 
forefinger and thumb arched to t forefinger 
and thumb, he first thought it over, then began 
to smile, at last rolled himself upon his bed, fair- 
ly convulsed with laughter, genuine, unfeigned 
laughter, sparkling from every white tooth, 
streaming in tears from his eyes, possessing him 
and shaking his burly frame ion head to foot. 

“Going to the war? I am going,” the Doe- 
tor had often remarked, in answer to questions 
to that effect. ‘‘Do you think I'd stay away 
when there are Yankees to be killed? No, Sir, 
I am going; and if I was to see my own brother 
or father among them I'd send a bullet from my 
rifle here through their hearts first ones. Do 
you think money could pay me to stay behind ?” 
And the Doctor would proceed to curse ont the 
rest of the feelings of his soul on the subject in 
a way which left nothing to be desired. 

And yet Dr. Peel's burly form was still to be 
seen in every store, at every street corner, be- 
fore every bar. It was singnolar. ‘‘In ~-astant 
correspondence with the military authorities, 
Sir. They are anxious to place me where I can 
do most for the glorious canse.” Yet months 
rolled by; the Doctor left Somerville often 
enough, but he always came back again for a 
fresh start. It was singular. 

But Lamum has finished writing. ‘See if 

to 


“THE NEWS OF TUESDAY NIGHT. 


** Thank Heaven! we know our readers well enough to 
know the manner in which they received the news 

In the first place, we take for c: rtain 
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a large part, . not every ryilable, of the new 
; falxe. Months ago the North was taught, and 
world was taught, for time and for all etern 
. which we of the South have always known as 
know our alphabet—that Northern soldiers fly 
at the very appearance of our brave boys. 
“Is it rentonable to suppose that this has 
than the case at Fort Donel-on? Did not 
distinctly declare the utter rout of 
assaulting that.fort? But 
in what we expected as « 
arner and wife we pay least atten to-day to the sterous lies 
Att very moment Dr, of the his bo. which have come to our cars? We fest our 
| are conversing upon the mews night teltigent readers will treat such trash with the eontempt 
fore at their breakfast-table, Lamam and Dr. it dcserves. 
Peel are fall of it in the editorial sanctum. | ee 
pews will pour forth ite legteng. by mill- 
fo lees shan one month from this dey pos 
ederal armies eur igvinci- 
will be grtes of Clocincati 
Looking at the as we wil, In. any 
we Gnd in ground enly of 
this onr Government has every 
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on in , hailing with enthusiastic welcome its 
noblest nations of the earth. 
N rth, already execrated by the whole civilig-d world, 
ean not endure two months longer its enormots expen-e-. 
For what we know, cur independence has been acknowl- 
eigel by the North even while we write these lines. This 
we will say—ever «ince the editorf this sheet ould pen 


ing of his life. Of the establichmy nt of this 
that it will, from ite very e-tablichment, rank recond to 
none else on the globe, ye are as certain as of our very 
exi-tence 

‘Good as wheat!” exclaimed Dr. Peel, as 
the editor laid down his blotted sheet on the 
table. 
that is only one article!’ replied the 
editor. ‘I will have a dozen like it, longer or 
shorter, in the next number. ? 

‘It's good, very good,” sgid his companion ; 
‘¢ vet it seems to me you do not pepper it strong 
enongh. Why don't you print as I talk, as you 
talk? Pitch in, you know; lay it on scalding 
hot. You don’t let on your steam, somehow.” 

“If I did I would simply burst the boiler. 
No, Sir,” said this Machiavelli; .‘‘that is the. 
blunder other editors and aff stump speakers are 
eternally falling into. They go it with too much 
rush—overdo the thing. It is in politics as it 


is in a battle, the head-over-heels people always [ 


get the whipping. It is the cool, deliberate ones 
that gain the victory. I show myself positive 
and absolutely certain; but no fuss, no fury, 
Strike the wedge too hard and’ it bounces out, 
yon know.” | 

At this moment a gentleman, evidently a 
country planter, entered the room. “The editor. 
hailed him as Colonel Juggine. 

“This is Dr. Peel, Colonel,” he added, with } 
a wave of the inky hand toward his companion. 

[know the Dector. Many a warm 
talk we've had over the Yankees,” said the Col- 
onel. ** But look here, General,” he continned, 
‘‘what about this news? I tell you things fs 
looking squally: this child came mighty nigh 
taking a scare.” 

‘*Yon've read the dispatch, Colonel ?” asked 
the editor, indifferently. 

“Yes, I hev read that doggoned dispatch,” 
said his visitor, anxiously, *‘and ['m mighty 
anxious to'get your next paper to see hov: 
will fix itup. Fact is, I couldn't wait; L thought 
I must see vou right away. I want to know what. 
you think of things now /” 

** And is it possible, Colonel Juggins, that a 
man of your sense can ask such a question, and 

ou knowing the Yankees as well as you do?” 
an the editor. 

** Don't know nothin’ about them ;_ never was 
there in my life; never wiyit to be,” inte 
his visitor. Fact is, you and Mr. Neely is about 
all the Northern-born people I ever was to say 
intimate with, and I don® suppose sach as you 
are fair specimens Of Northern folks. Yes, Pve 
known a lot of overseers-in my time hailing from 
the North. Gimini! warn’t they hard on the 
hands! But go on, General, go on; I'm anx- 
ious to bear what sort of a way you look on 
here news. It's hard to swallow, I tell you!” 

Well,” continued the editor, **if you don't 
know our dastardly enemies, you won't pretend 
to say you do not know our own brave boys ?” 

**T know, as well as you, General, they'll fight 
to the last drop. My Tum is among them. | 
suppose I ought to know. Fight!” and Coluncl 
Juggins had not breath left to say more. 

** Well, then,” said the editor, “‘you know 
my opinion of the news.”’ 

**Yes; but look hese. Evacuated Bowling 
Green, didn’t they? Besides, what can the 
bravest fellows do, supposin’ they meet over- 
whelmin’ numbers, or their guns won't carry as 
far as the others, or they've got cowards at their 
lead, or there's traitors about, or their fodder 
gives out, or—” 

‘“*If you will listen a moment I will let you 
know what I think,” interru the editor; and 
he proceeded to read aloud the leader he had 
just written, besides one or two more to the 
same effect, to all which his visitor listened with 
the deepest and most paiaful attention. 

“If you want any thing further to set your 
mind completely at rest, Colonel,” continyed 
the editor, ‘there is a whole pile of the larest 
papers lying about the floor there. Read them, 
Colonel, see what they gay, all of them! You'll 
find there’s not a paper there isn’t just as confi- 
“< as I am, and every Southern man onght to 


** Well,” said Colonel Juggins, with a glance 
of-dismay at the quantity of newspapers on the 
floor, but with a sigh of relief, ‘1 dare say it’s 
all right. Yon see all the papers,Generul. Be- 
sides, you've lived at the North and ought to 
know, the sort of people they raise there. What 
fellows ‘they are to make things, calicoes and 
such like! And toinvent machines, too. Reap- 
ers and sewing machines, and fifty thousand such 

ions. I'm glad you think they can’t 
fight. . Now we are in it you see we're bound to 
the thing throngh. My place keeps me so 
ard at it, breakin’ up and plantin’, and cleanin’ 
out the weeds and pickin’, and ginnin’, and 
pressin’ all the year round, I don’t hev any time 
to examin’ into things at all deep, like. One 
thing brightened me up a little,” continued the 
vid planter, as he settled himself to read, “ Pete 
Shehan fell in with me as I rode into town this | 
mornin’. It happened so,, 


um. 

“ Well, Pete ian’t any body in par a sert 
of @ell-digger like,” anawered 1 Juggine. 
Irish, he ig He's been a} me to her 
a well or the hands nerd had down at 


i 
‘ 
? 


on the goose—strgng for Secession I tell , you. 
Another thing Petgtold me: he knew the British 
had recognized u¥; he ought to know, he said, 
since he came from one of the British islands 
himself. Pete's only me 
A . However, don’t me int 

added Colonel Juggins, he 
editor had taken his pen and was busily engaged 
writing. 

_ Make yourself at home, Colonel, you'll find 
plenty to enconrage you in the papers,” said the 
editor, never taking pen from paper while he 


Colonel Juggins ventures on the first of the 
pile of papers. 

‘¢ Don’t forget to give it to those Union chaps 
this week,” remarked Dr. Peel at this junctare. 
‘*T tell you what, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ when I 

_got that news last night—I was sitting up till it 
came in—if I had met one of those Union men 
with any thing like a glail look on his face I'd 
killed him dead on the spot. If | had met one 


of them, I believe I'd have shot him down any 


how, I was so savage.” 

But in leaving ont the oaths and curses with 
which Dr. Peel garnished his remarks, very cold 
and meagre and unlike the Doctor's diction is 
this record thereof. 

“Book here, Dr. Peel,” gaid Colonel J 

in hand, “I don’t know aboutthat. Every 
ly knows I’m no Union man, buat I can’t chime 
in with there. Them fellows is dreadful mis- 
taken, bye. they're lived here longer, some of 
them, than any of us. All they hev in the world 
isin aud around Somerville. They always was 
opposed.to this here move, said it would ruin 
the country, and allthat. ‘Il hey ought to go into 
the thing now we are in it, I know; it’s a shame 
they den't. But we mustn't shoot them thoagh. 
Almost every man of them is Southern born and 
raised ; every soal of them owns his own hands—” 
 ** Don’t care,” interrupted Dr. Peel, with a 
volley of oaths. ‘* There's that Guy Brooks to 
with—” 

‘‘Why, Dr. Peel, Gay owns fifty hands!” put 
in Colonel Juggins. — 

‘* Don’t care; he is from Kentucky, and Ken- 
tucky is as rotten as East Tennessee. Then 
there is that Parson Arthar—" = 

“Why, what has he been doin’ ?” asked the 
old planter, with amazement, 

* Nothing, Sir, nottiing at all, and that is the 
very reason he ought to he looked after. Com- 
pare him.with Parson Barker! You find Barker 
ou the strcets all the week, asing all bis influence 
one way. Go to his church on Sunday, his 
sermon from one end to the other is the best 
sort of stump speech I ever bine hear. Did 

ever hear one of his prayegs ?” 
Juggins nodded in reply, Oughter, 
one of his members,” he added. 

**There’s a prayer for you ; prays for the Con- 

, prays for Davis, prays for our army, 
prays for victory—and it’s worth going ten miles 
to hear thet man pray for the defeat and. the 
utter destraction of the Fellerals!” and the Doc- 
tor sealed his cordial approbation of the Rever- 
end Mr. Barker’s prayers with the most em- 
phatic oaths in his possession. 

**Parson Arthur, I sup you know,” said 
the planter, ‘* was born and raised at the South. 
Barker has Ais way of doin’ up things, Parson 
Arthur is different. When we had that hurly- 
burly about Know Nothin’ism, Arthur he kept 
clear of it, though they lied about him then a 
heap; staid inside of his pulpit like. Brother 
Barker, you'll remember-—no, you won’t remem- 
ber, you were not here, Doctor, the General will, 
thoaugh—Brother Barker he pitched in, went all 
over the country organizin’ the Know Nothin’ 
lodges. He preached Know Nothin’ism, prayed 
Know Nothin'ism! Oh, Brother Barker he 
full team, specially on a camp ground where 
things is fall blast. Parson Arthur, he is differ- 
ent. Old Master didn’t make him that sort; 
he’s quiet, sobier-like. However, mornin’, gen- 
tlemen; must n’; ain't much ofa hand read- 
in’ papers, specially where there’sso many. Glad 
to learn from you, General, things ain't as bad 
as I feared. But they did look a little squall 
like. You see, I'm from old Tennessee mvself, 
and all that about Nashville took me back. 
Maury County I was from. Good-mornin’.” 

**Hold on, Doctor, one moment,” said the 
editor, as that individual was about to follow 
the planter. ‘I'll read you one item for my 
next paper you may like. Listea ;” 


“IMPORTANT NEWS! 


wae 
before that is fo 
Baltiwore. is Moved thatthe Federals at tris 
proach In utter and the 
probably of if 


: 
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3 
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** Hush yore racket, Peel,” said the editor 
rather testily, while his friend indulged himself 
in convulsions of laughter mingled with hearty 
swearing. 

‘*Lamam, you are a genius?” excla‘med he 
at length, wiping his eves, and emphasizing his 
opinion with a string of oaths. 

“But how if Juggins—?” he began to ask. 

“Do you suppose the old codger will ever rec- 
ognize it as being dis information?” replied the 
editor, coolly. 

**Recognize it, certainly not!” replied the 
Doctor, hastily. ‘‘Oh, but you manufacturers 
of public opinion are geniuses! I never was ex- 
actly so close among the machinery before. And 
then this item of yours will be copied in all the 
rest of the papers, with their favorable comments 
upon it! Isec! But I say, Lamum, ain't you 

id occasionally?” - 

Are you enough to what- 
ever appears in a to-day is knocked com- 
pletely out of the lpi of the ale by what 
will come out in it to-morrow t's with all 
sort of shavings-we keep the pot boiling. Search 
those papers,” continued the editor, pointing at 
the heaps of them which covered table, floor, 
and chairs of his very dirty and disorderly of- 
fice, ‘and you will find they are made up of 


just sich items. They originate now here, now [ 


there, and all the rest copy them, comment on 
them, swell them. The reud at little 
else all the time. Must Sir; we've got 
irito this war, and we have to fight our way out 
of it! They beat hollow drums and blow brazeu 
trumpets to urge them on when in battle—we 
editors behind here among the people are duing. 
in our way, exactly the same thing. We are in 
for it! Any thing is better than the old Union. 
That we determined should go to smash—we 
don’t care what comes so that is down. ‘ Re- 
gard'ess of all possible consequences,’ was what 
Calhoun said; that is the flag we sail under— 
our motto in place of okd E Phwibus Unum ! 
I believe in what Pryor, and John Tyler's son 
there in Virginia, and all the rest of them say— 
any thing on earth so that the accursed old 
Union goes to hell!” 


GERMAN UNIONISTS IN TEXAS. 


Tue engraving on our first page Miustrates an 
interesting and affecting episode in the history of 


. the rel ellion in Texaa 


In the summer of 1862, when an was 
by conscription to drag into the army 

the Germans of West Texas, a number of these 
yathered from the mountain counties of Kerr, Ken- 
dali, Llano, and ‘with the determination 


to proceed to Mexico, and, if possible, to join the | 


Jnion army. Without any obstacle they had ar- 


. rived, on the evening of August 9, in the neighbor- 


hood of Fort Clark, where they encamped in a little 
cedar grove situated'in an open prairie. After hav- 
ing posted some pickets to guard the approaches, 
the sixty young patriots lay down upon the xround 
confident of security. At 8 o'clock a.m. they were 
awakened by a volley of musketry. Two of their 
pickets, wounded, came running in and gave the 
alarm. A strong body of men, whether white or 
red men it was impossible to say, was advancing 
upon the camp. pickets, Exrxest Bese_er 
and had been killed. 

The small and badly-armed band of Germans pre- 
pared for resistance. Daylight, now at hand, dis- 
closed that they were assailed by a body of a hun- 
dred strong. own rai ks had been thinned by 
desertion, but the fight was sti. bbornly maintained. 
After the struggle had lasted an hour and a half all 
bot twelve or fourteen of the Germans were wound- 
ed and the others 
solved upon, but w 
they twice repulsed their assailants, who then de- 
sisted from pursuit, The band now numbering 


were left on the hattle-tield, and so long as the rebel 

to afford them a resting-place. 
ita 

ment in the State, E. Deauwer, the father of two 


n, went to the ba- 


~\ HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
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ONLY A 

CAREFULLY THE or “aA SwALL 
w AND YOU W:LL toon DEX OVER 4 LAgGE Doc- 
TOR’s AkD THE OUTLINES OF Corr! 

“Have any Continaed’s stories been printed 

buand volumes?" inquired a of « 


- “Toby Continued ! 
ors. 


prs. 

other man, and I wadi to gut ‘aa ig Sound volumes” 
The saleewan ered in the. negative ; and 

dant customer erewhere with his inquiry; © we 

dare say be continwed, 


Rome 1— Yes, they are 
Rad luck ts simply a man with his hands in his 

aud a pipe in bec on to see 
out. Gond leck ipa man of anet 
bis «l_eves rolled up, working to it come ons 


I would rather be Heked by my dug than by my 
The “ utter” most of the A are to be 
the pana 


out berbre you go to bed. To dream that 
at the tip is an intimation that you had 
brand y-and- water. 


Tus ONLY ComMAND THat Tus 
DERSTAN ! 


Don’t too hi or too wide—nor 
purse too hastily your 


in has been with the repa- 
ide was asked whether he 
knew of an accident om that road, and replkd: “ Never—- 
but once a middie-aget left Pontiac for De 
troit, and died of old age at nr 
When a broker jesen all hie money he is dead broke; 
but when he dite he fe dead braker. 


Love's fetiers were formerty made of flewers, bat im our 
day gold bonds are preferred 


bie more Hewepaper s.ories than any 


. MY OWN IDEAS = 
I would*rethier fall in love than from Bunker's 
1 would tether fog) a bee than be a fool. 
I prefer a legal 1 to a bar-tender. 
1 would rather knit my brow: than knit m 


her aly ly and phew! 


| 
a li he atriv and day to bring af - 
salesman in one of our book-at (he osber cay. 
Ie there any bird which oan sing’ The Lays of Ancient 
leave uff ‘ 
The latest inventin is a “palpitating bo-em” fer the 
ladies, which is set in { 
an extra display of ‘‘ emotion” is required. 
FEEING rea FEEDING. 
Whoever dwells at big hotels ; 
The "tle mid, bo fed, 
cu 
Unless the walter's feed. 
thirty-two, of whom eighteen were wound d, fled 
to the mountains, where they found shelter in a cave, The order of the country grocer, who sent to the pro- 
| and relief for their wounds in cactus'leaves, Some | Brietors of s morning ry 
of them got astray and were capiured, some were heen 
murdered by the rebela, 
The bodies of the Union men who had been killed How was the weather on Monday last like Joe Halligna’s . 
wife ?—Becanre it was quite enappish. 
Tt is 206 a matter of mach sarpriee, when it remem bere d 
that is regular business with these fellows to mate 
of the victima, accompanied by twenty-five men, 
tle-field, collected their remains, and brought them | wing y by the same influence that carried him =~ 
“We stop o to which we wert | Christian burial, on the 20th of August, 1865. The a > 
just had a visit on bis | character. A procession of” three bundred 
on wey {nat be | Joyal people, headed by the fathers. of four of the 
had been credibly informed on his way to Somerville that 
the news of Tusaday sight, which created an un- 
necessary sensation te, we 16 ceded the funeral ear, drawn by four white horses. 
the time be, false! The gentiom whom | Under the Unien banner lay the remaine of the 
Martyrs of Loyalty. <A detachment of Federal 
At the grave E. Decewng pronounced an 
oration which brought tears of grief tothe eyes, and 
stirred with invigorating patriotism. the hearts of 
the moursers. He concluded thus: . 
sbetched while ertting up uth the bedy.® 
| and dolerons. We , however, console our- 
| wélves; we shall be proud of having offered our | Enry way to make « bark canog Take amy compe and 
| bear all the fruits that this nation and the whole ““ Halloo, Mr. Engineman }. can't steam 
bamanity justly expect to reap!” boat a minate or two?” 
news. If the truth was known, says Pete, Reau- The detachment of the Federal troops fired a sa- m~ LJ, wees re ; ; 
regard is this minute iy Baltimore.” lute. over the grave, and the liberated soll of Texas | a8 of 
_ Who és Pete Shehaa ?” asked General Lam- toned the of 
be semabe spot where they rest must be to | Drar me,” m to the other 
he nation ga snercd as those plac the was evading, the 
| strongly resembled anxiety. far dway ftew the patriotic heart and the so the paper, oa 
ote he gets Grunk all the time, and, what's pat! his talk abort Pete what's his-neame? | holy prot + way very great coveity 
he never gets-sober. But Pete's all right General, you don't mean to say—” treagon of the recreant rebels. 
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BREAKING THE SNOW. 


Sre the masses of the snow 

across the traekless highways, 
Cnoking all.the lanes and by-ways, 
Covering brooks and hiding bridges 
And the leeward sides of ridges; 
Dazzling, and so smooth and white: 
That ‘the fox tracks overnight, a 
])licately stepped and strai,ht, 

From the wood to farm-yard gate, 
Miles away his courses show. 


Ho! The stalwart men are out, 
Traveler blind with ghostly light 

Of the snow and of the night, 

Doctor, hope of patient pale, 

And the ecatrier of the mail, 

Farmer, with his load of corn, 
Woodman, rising ere the morn, 
Through the drifts must come and go. 
Ho!: The breakers of the snow 
Come along with call and shout. 


Bob-sled upside down- have they, 
Drawn by “many a patient pair, 

And wild steers, with sullen air, 
Flonneiag, wheezing, dragged along 

By the leaders, slow and strong, 
Through the drifts with sinking feet, 
Wet with strugeling, white with sleet, 
Till they know man’s will and thought, 
And their great wild eyes are brought 
All his mandates to obey. 


Muffled breakers of the snow, 

With high boots and stiovels bright, 
Toss the masses left and right; 

But the bors, too quick to shift, 
Work to play ifs bank and drift; 
Tumble in half-smothered heaps 
While the great. dog on them leaps— 
And some man, who keeps the joy 
In his memory of the boy, 

Reaches them with long-armed throw. 


Life of health in mind and limb, 
Self-reliant, free and pure, 

Full of all that shall endure, 

As the firm foundation-stone 

Of a nation’s hope «lone, 

Proof against the storm and cold, 
Cut like granite, sharp and bold, 
From cternal quarries deep, 
Where earth's strongest forces keep 
Kimjire through the ages dim. 


ABBY DILL’S FORTUNE. 


We tanght school together. It was a district 
school *‘down East,” and she had the virls under 
her chargé and I the boys. I p:esume she was 
eizhtesn when we met, and I know I was twenty- 
five. 1 had heard her name before I saw ler. It 
was Abical. It was an ugly name, and I expected 
to see a spinster to match. That was perhaps why 
she seemed so very pr tty as [ caught the fir-t 
glimpse of her in the golden morning light standing 
on the veld school-houxe steps. She had on a white 
" dress, and the blue rils''on at her neck was no bluer 
than her eyes. Envious damsels calle! her hair 
red. It was really burnished gold. When I stood 


beside her she said, simply, My fellow-teacher, 


Mr. Lorne, } presume. Lam Abby Dill.” 

And we shook hands and were friends from that 
moment. 

‘here is little romance in the rule of a district 
school. Do you worder that I strove to find a litle 
for mvself in the presence of Abby Di.1? Most 
young men of fivesandtwenty would have done so 
und r the circumstances. Weary of boy faces, dull 
or saucy, of stammering tongues and stupid eves, I 
turned to look at her. over my desk a hundred times 
a dav by way of relief. 

It always belp;d me. I never saw her flushed 
er angry. | never saw her sleepily drudging at 
her task. Alwavs alert, always pleasant. Some- 
times with a pleased smile for a bright scholar, some- 
times wi hb a comic lifting of the evebrows (quite in- 
voluntary I knew), when the bigg-st dunce in the 
class fell prostrate over some childish stumbling- 
block. 

It was not the sedate placidity which will at times 
provoke a nervous sinner, but a merry good temp.r 
not to be soured by trifles. 

I had taught b-fore with one Mrs. Good-nough, 
and only my lacky stars, or some cherub who kecps 
watch over poor «choolmasters, kept me from fling- 
ing the dictionary at her head, when, in moments 
of most complete misrule, I caught sight of her with 
the same fat smile, the same front te th visible, the 
same sleepy folding of her hands at her waistband. 

Abby Dill, smiling or grave, always made me 
feel comfortable. Pretty soon I began to think 
whet pictures I would make of her were I an artist. 


Whether I should choose the time when the sun’ 


burnished her golden hair, as it fell through the 
window near her seat, when cheek and lip and lily 
throat were dower-like masses of high lights and 
color, or, that hour when the long shadows cre; t 
over the sch ol-roum and amidst them the fair face 
was mellowed and toned down to that of a Ma- 
donna. 

Then I began to think of a home and fireside 
where she should welcome me after the dav’s toil. 
I fancied her running to mect me at the door ; rit- 
ting opposite me at the table; sewing while J read 
to her in the long winter evenings; leaning on my 


arm as we walked together in th~ sungmer moon- | 


licht, and ‘hen I acknowiedg d that I was in Jove 
with Abby Dill. 

It was not the work of a few davs nor of a few 
vroeks. We had tanght together a var beiore I 
_»s@, “* I mast have her for mv wife or be wretched.” 


And then I hardly knew whether she liked me or 


not. 


‘ 


In that country place “ courting” was performed 
after a set fashion. The gen‘leman was paired off 
with the ldy on all festive occasions. They sat to- 
gether and whispered in public. They made no 
yreat secret of kiss s, and the usual manner of 
promenadig, even in broad daylight, was wiih the 
masculine arm about the feminine waist. Conse- 
quently no mortal guessed the stat~ of my feelings, 
ani! villae gossip never sugested the possibility 
of Mr. Lawrence Lorne and Miss Abby Dill * kcep- 
ing company.” 

But | think she knew how I loved her. 1 thought 
then she lik: d to knowit. She had a look she kept 
for me; a tone in her voice, I believe, I alone heard. 
Loving al) the world as she did, I could not help 
hoping that she loved me best of all. Yet I was 
not sure. 

I tried to find out for myself without asking—all in 
vain. At last I resolved totell ber how I felt. That 
day, after school, | wandered away into the woods, 
anil sat there thinking. 1 knew I was not rich: I 
knew she was as poor as.[:; were we really to poor 
to marry? Should youth wait for gold and lands 
before it took love to its hcart? Were ¢ray-beurds 
right, and the beardless who disobeyed them 
wrong? It seemed tome not so. We were young. 
I had energy, bope,and strength. She had all that 
I possess: d, with the sweetness and beauty that had 
made me love her. Why, if she loved me, should 
we not begin the world togeth r? 

The breezes sighing through the branches whis- 
pered, ‘* Why not?” Th» birds sungit. Thesun 
smiled it in the golden blo:ches of light dropped 
throngh the leafy shadow. My heart said, “‘ Why 
not ?” in its every beat. So I arose and went to her 
home across the fragrant clover-field, where the 
honey-laden bees seemed onc* more to hum to me, 
“ Why not, if she loves you?” I found her sitting 
on the porch, sewing. In the cozy parlor her old 
grandmother sat asleep over her Bible. 

The summcr day was nearly over, but it was 
light yet. and the windows of the houses and those 
of the little church were turned to molten gold by 
the sunset. All along the road tinkling bells told 
of homeward-driven cows; swart laborers trudged 
out of the fields into the high-road, whistling as 
they went. Now and then a flitting flock of birds 
flung a passing shadow to the earth, and tar away a 
sweet-toned bell was ringing. It was onFPa f.c- 
tory bell; I knew that, yet it minded me of the 
olden peal of the curfew. And still the sweet:es< 
and the loveliness of Nature, the look in Abbv’s 
blue eves, the throbbing of my own heart seemed 
to sav to me, ‘‘ Why not, for she loves you ?” 

But I could not speak then andth re. If I had 
this story would never have been told. She must 
be quite alone with me before the wor!s I must 
speak couldcome. So I asked her to walk with me. 
She assented. 

‘* But we must have tea first,” said she. ‘“‘ I am 
not ethereal enough to d-spise that ceremony, and 
grandmother is ready for hers, nodoubt. Come in'” 

So she folded up the muslin she was covering 
with buds and blossoms, and led the way to where 
the table was spread with a snowy cloth, and the 
homely home-like tea-time sights and odors asked 
the same old question. 

[ rem>mber she had just poured out a cup of tea 
for me, and that in taking it my hand had, by 
chence, touched hers, thrilling me through with its 
velvet softness, when some one came to the door 
and knocked. Abby said, ‘‘Come in!” and in 
walked a great hulking lad, a scholar of mine, 
whose father kept the Post-office. 

‘* Evenin, Miss Abby,” he said. ‘*I was comin’ 
past, and father said I'd as well fetch this. It come 
in late this arternoon, and looks important.” 

Abby took the letter. 

‘*Thank you, Tom,” she said. ‘Won't you 
have a cup of tea?” But Tom, ecarlet with con- 
fusion at the request, ‘‘ hadn't time, couldn't stay,” 
and shambled out. 

The lett:r remained upon the table, a largé en- 
velope, with a great red wax seal, four or five post- 
marks, and as many scrawls, indicating the exist- 
ence of other Winstons. Miss Abby Dill had wait- 
ed several weeks for her letter, whatever it was, 
and it really ** looked important.” 

‘* But it is not,” she answered, with a laugh. 
** How could an important leiter come to me?” 

**Mercy on us! vou are going to read it, ain't 
you, Abby?” asked the old lady. 

** Yes, by-and-by, when I bave had my tea and 
my walk, grandma.” 

‘*Have vou no curiosity whatever on the sub- 
ject ?” I asked. 

** Yes,” she said. ‘I will own the honest truth. 
I never was :o silly before ; I’m actually afraid of 
the letter. I know of no one who would write to 
me on any subject of importance. I can think of 
no possible event which, in any great degree, could 
give me joy or pain of which I should hear by let- 
tur; but | em afraid of it, nevertheless. That seal 
secms an ominous red eye staring at me.” : 

“* How you do talk, Abby!” cried the grandmo- 
-ther. ‘‘* 1 couldn't rest until I read it, if 1 felt that 
war.” 

But Abby left the letter on the table, and we 
finished our meal, and she arose to put on her bon- 
net, and still never touched it. 

At the door the o'd lady called her back. 

** AbPy, you never behaved so before; /'m cu- 
rious about that letter, if you are not. ’ 

* Su; pose there shoud be something terrible in 
it, grandmother,” said Abby, with a laugh. ‘I 

want my walk first.* 

‘* You really frighten me,” said the old lady. 

“* It’s all my nonsense, yrandmother; you may 
read it for me while I'm gone.” 

“At night?—with these spectacles that never 


suited me?” 
aovy woked af me. “ Well,” she said, “ must 
v from mv 


I read j:?” 

‘We'll trr,” said I, and took a penny 
pocket, “To«upforit. Heads, Miss Abby Dill 
geads the letter now—the reverse, she waits a wee.” 


The candles were lit by this time, and'<-h 


laugh Abby sat down near them and opened the 
envelope. At the first words I saw her change col- 
or and grow deeply interested, and at the close she 
started to her feet. | 

‘*Imporiant!! Tom was right,” she cried. 

‘To think that such a lett: r should come to us, 
It's like a fairy tale. Am I revé//y awake ?”’ 

She was too much excited to read the lett: r aloud, 
but sapn I urtlerstood from her words that a far- 
away cousin of her father's, who had been fond of 
her as a child, had died, leaving her all that he pos- 
sess. She had not heard of him for sears, but 
that he bad never forgo'ten her was plain in the 
fact that, by his death, she had become his heiress. 

The Ictter had been several weeks upon its jour- 
ney, and had reached her an hour too soon at ‘fast. 
An hourgoo soon for me, for. had we started on our 
walk before it came, I should by that time have told 
her how I loved her—should have known wh: ther 
she loved me. Now, when she had suddenly be- 
come a rich woman, I could not do this. What 
would she think of me were I, who had rever ut- 
tered a word of love to her, to sp°ak the first one 
that night? She would see in it the most transpar- 
ent fortune-hunting, and reject) me with scorn. I 
must, at least, wait longer now, and I hated myself 
for not having had the courage,to speak before. 

We did not even take our walk. She seemed to 
have forgotten, and I did not wi-h to remember it. 
I could not congratulate her, I could not talk at all. 
My only wish was to escape, ail I did it soon. 

Going home through the summer moonlight, the 
katvdids chirping shr lly in the bushes seemed to 
answer the ques‘ion all nature had asked me in the 
sunny afternoon—“ Why not ?” 

‘* Ah, Lawrence Lorne! because she is a rich 
woman and vou are a poor man.” 

It was not so much that she was a rich woman, 
after all, had she been so all along ; but now, Abby 
Dill must show me that she like! me before I could 
sav to her the words which would have been ut:ered 
that night had the letter | e-n delayed a lit le longer. 
The postmaster's st':pi¢ Tom came nearer to a flog 
ging than he knew of the next day, as he blundered 
over his spelling-book. 

Was she cool to me, or I cool to her? I can not 
tell; but our intimacy seemed to diminish. She 
was very busy, too, for they were going to New 
York in a week, and another person bad already 

d to take her place in school. 

The day before they left I went to see her. I 
could not stay away, and, without in'ending it be- 
forehand, I found myself walking with her in her 
garden, all aglow that evening with gay autumn 
flowers. She picked a bouquet for me, and sighed as 
she was tying it. 

** Who will watch these flowers bloom next year, 
I wonder ?” she said ; ‘* ] have been so fond of them.” 

‘* You can have finer flowers,” I said, ‘*and will 
forget these and every thing else here very soon.” 

“Am I so very fickle?” she asked, quickly. 

“ T'd give the world to be sure you were not,” I 
said, but to that she made not one word of answer. 

Just thea a wagon came to take her trunks to the 
dépot, and, ‘as I watched them go, I knew the first 
step of what might be an eternal parting had been 
taken. My heart sank within me, but I could not 
say a word to hinder it, even had I h ped she liked 
me well enough to make it worth the while. 

We walked up and down fhe broadest path of the 
garden quite silently after the bustle was,past. She 
had written her city direction on a card, and I had 
put it in my pocket-book. I had hoped * she would 
have a pleasant: trip.” She had hoped that 
should find the new teacher a pl asant person.” 
Why we were so formally polite and decordusly 
distant that afternoon I can not tell. Ohe tremu- 
lous tone, one tender look, would have broken down 
my resolution, but it was not to be spoken. 

At last I said, ** Good-night.” It wus night now, 
for the sunset had passed and the gray twilight 
its place. 

She answered, £* Good-night, Mr. Lorne.” 

Cur hands just touched, though I was filled with 
a wild longing to clasp her to my breast and cry: 

‘*Do not leave me so. Tell me you love me, 
Abby.” 

And then the gate had opened and closed after 
me. and I stood in the road alone. 

She was miles away when I took my place at mv 
desk next day, and Heaven only knew whether | 
should ever seve her again. I also should leave the 
school in a few days, for the term was nearly ovcr, 
and I had but one hope now. To find some path in 
which a fortune might be won, become a rich man, 
and then— 

Alas! Time was fleeting, and one of us might 
dic, pr another might win her; or, when the wealth 
was won, the heart might be too dull and cold to 
beat as it beat then. I knew that as well as any 
one could have told me, but I was a dreamer by 
nature, and one dream being gone I must have 
anoth r to live on. 

Almost without an effort on my part the chance I 
longed for eame. A position was offered me, in- 
volving a long absence from mv native land, a resi- 
dence in a country for which I had but little love, 
and not a little toil and trouble. But it would bring 
with it a chance for speculation ; and possibiy a for- 
tune to match Abby Dill’s. I undertook it cheer- 
fully. I performed my duties zealously. I suc- 
ceeded beyond my hopes; and five vears from the 
day of my departure from America returned to it a 
rich man. All that while I had heard no tidings of 
Abby Dill, and did not know, when I sct foot upon 
my native shores, whether she were alive or dead, 
yet single, or mar-ied to another. The last was 
most probable, for she had health and beauty, and 
was now full five-and-twenty years of age. 

I went straight to Winston. I never expected to 
find Abby thre, but she had made friends in the 
place she would hardly drop, and they might know 
her whereabouts. [ heaped. I found Winston altered. 
Some rows of .rick dwellings had grewn up. There 


were a dozen stores instead of one. The church | 


ground, and four new class-roomsa, It was vaca- 
tion-time, and it wax quite evipty, 86 T was free to | 
visit the rooms and admire the improvemen's if | 
chose. All I did was to sit down at my old desk 
and fancy Aby Dill among ber girls in the light 
of the long south window. 

Opposite th: school arose another edifice, bran- 
new and exceedingly pretentious —th» Winston 
Bank, an ins‘ itution of which the Winstonit s w re 
wondrously proud. But it shut out the pro: pect of 
distant hills, and the pond with its water-lihes and 
drooping flags and rushes was quite hidden, and | 
did not like the alteration. 

On the way home I passed Abby's little co’ tage, 
Some one lived there now who cared more for be ins 
an‘! calbbages than for flowers, and I gave one look 
over the palings and walked away. 

Yes, Winston was altered, hut I heard pleasant 
news that day. Miss Abby Dill had returned thither 
and lived with her old yrandmo her in a beautiful 
cottage on what was called The Hill. 

She had suitors and offers enouh, they said, but 
se was single still, and ‘‘ kept company” wi.h no- 
body. 

On Sunday I saw her at church. She had not 
altered. She was even lovelier than ever, and I felt 
that the path lay clear before me, and that I was 
free to woo and win her. 

But I put a restraint on myself and never went 
near her. I wanted her to learn that I was there. ° 
and that I had become wealthy enowsh to woo her 
without being accused of mercenary motive:. A 
monomanivc for the time being, | withdrew all that 
I possessed from sundry excellent investments and 
deposited every cent in the Winsten Bank that 
gossips, nimble-tongued enough in Winstor, might 
carry the news toher. On dnexday intended 
to call upon Abby Dill and begin my woviny. Alas! 
the most positive intentions fail to be curried out a: 
times. On Tuesday evening, entering my room in 
the dark, I struck my eyebrow ayainst the door. 
Next morning I had a terrible black «ye. To pre- 
sent myself for the first time in such a plicht was 
simply impossible. I fumed and fretted in vain. 
I was not presentable for . week despite the apothe- 
cary’s lotions, Then going to church once more 
with the intention of off ring Abbv my escort home 
I found her seat empty. She had gone away ona 
visit with ber grandmother, and she remained away 
a fortnizht When they retarned there came with 
them a 'ady and gentleman, brother and aister, 
The geatleman, a splendid fellow of twen'y-six or 
thereabouts, who devoted himself to Mixs Abby Dill 
iu the most.noticeable manner. Walked with her, 
talked wi h her, sang to and at her (for how oft: n I 
listened, miscrably enough, under tle co:tage win- 
dows in the secrecy of the evening shadow~) and 
was sail to be favored by her as no one ‘had beene 
favored before. 

I would not see her while this rival must be seen 
also. Yet I felt conscious that I was leaving the 
field free to him, and that, by acting as I did, I 
might cast my last bright hope away. ! 

One day, desperately biiter, I set off for a long 
tramp through the woods on a damp, foggy +o't of 
dav. Lo-t my way, caught a cod, and an intcr- 
mittent fever, and wason my back a mouth. When 
I grew better there was news in store forme. My 
landlady undertook it. She came and sat beside 
me as I rested, weak and worn, on a g.rden bench 
and began, 

** This is a world of trials, Mr. Lorne.” 

i acquiesced. 

‘And trouble comes when we least expect it, 
and heaviest when we are feeling safest,” said the 
dime. ‘*Now are you prepared for had news, 
Sir?” 

My thoughts flew at once to Abby Dill. “The 
words, ** Is she married ?”’ cd my lips unawares, 
and my landlady cried, 

““Who? Marcy me! it’s nothing about miar- 
riage. I wish it was. Thero’s a d:al of trouble 
here just now, and you have a big share in it. 
They said / must tell you. The Winston Bank is 
broke, Mr. Lorne, and nobody that has had money 
me will ever get a cent of it as long as they 

ive.” 

I heard her through without a word, and then 

carose and walked away. For the next few hours 

vio mortal eye saw ne, and I can only desire to for- 
get them as though they had never been. . 

In the evening I went out into the village. The 
stores were full of people talking over the event: 
some curious spectators of the woes of others; some 
truly sympa‘ hectic; some crushed into a sort of stu- 
por by their losses; and others eager for revenge, 
uttering threats against the bankers, and cursing 
them ana their own folly. I heard my own name 
once or twice, but I spoke to no one. At last I 
went home and locked myself in my room, but not 
to sleep. Long after every light was out in Win- 
ston I paced the floor. . 

Midnight had passed and the moon had set, when 
against the dark sky I saw, as I gazed from mv 
window, a reddish sort of smoke or mist, © hich 
puzzled and at racted me. As I gazed “Yorked 
tongues of blue flame burst through the lurid mass, 
and | knew some building was on fire. In a few 
moments the sky grew crimson, and I could see 
the flying spa:ks and cinders plainly. The fire 
was on The Hill, and Abby Dill'’s new house stood 
there, with othcr of the best houses of the pluce. 

At the thought I started from my post beside the 
window and dashed down the stairs and out into the — 
strect. 

A bell was ringing by this time, every door open, 
and people, half clad, running in the direction of the 
fire. Two bank directors occupied dyellings there, 
and some mad wretch, ruined by the failure of the 
Winston Bank, had become an incenaiary, forget- 
ful in his wrath that between the two stood the 
abode of one innovent of all wrong-doing—Abbv 
Dill’s home, which was in one broad |laze from 
roof to cellar when I r ached the spot. 


4 
| 
| bey had the old grandmotl.ier safely out bv that 
had a new steeple, and there was a litilc frame edi- | time. A servant had lifted her from her bed and 
| | fice, known as the Methodist meetiny-house, be- | carried her bodily through flame and smoke: and 
ee | sides. As for the school-house, that was altered past | now she stood wringing her hands and calling for 
a | Knowing, ana had a porch. a tree-shaded play- | help for Abby. 
‘ 
| 
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“My child!” she screamed; “my sweet, good 
+1! Save her! save her?” 
But all stood helpl ss, gazing on the roaring 

flames hopelvssly. 1 pushed my way through the 

crowd and dashed toward the doorway. Some one 
cried, “Stop him! It’s certain death!” And then 

1 was in the midst of a suffucating smoke, in a fur- 

of horrible h-gt. 

Rut the worst/as past in a moment, and I was 

- on the stairs calling wildly for Abby to answer me, 

and a faint voice replied, and, springing forward, I 

clasped a white figure in my aris and turned—not 

one moment too soon; but Heaven's mercy brought 
us safe in life and limb through the greedy flames 
to the sweet outer air. 

I was weakened by illness, though excitement 
had sustained me to perform my task ; but when all 
was over a death-like swoon crept over me, and I 
lost consciousness for many moments. I thought 
myself dying, and was happv; for, as sight and hear- 
ing left me, 1 knew my head reposed on Abby's 
arm. It lav there still when I awoke to life again. 
It was gray dawn when I stood with her and looked 
upon the ruins of her pretty home. A tear was in 
her eye, and a sad look on her face. 

“* Poor old house!’ she said; “ I loved it; but I 
should not grieve so were jt not for grandmother. 
she will feel the privations of narrow circumstances 
more than I.” 

1 looked at her curiously. 

** Surely one house will make but little difference 
to your circumstances,” I said, ‘‘ Others are to be 
bought or built.” m 

‘* With money,” she answered. “I have none. 
A month ago I was a rich woman; but every cent 
I had was in' the Winston Bank, and vou have rea- 
son enough to know what that implies. Pm as 
poor now as when I first-began to teach in the old 
school-house yonder.” 

I acted on the impulse of the moment, and caught 
both Abby’s little hands in mige. Standing thus, 
I told her all I have told you, and then I said: 

“]T must begin life over again, Abby, wili you 
be.in it with me?” 

And she let me draw her to me, and kiss her on 
brow and cheek and lip, and hold her to my heart— 
mv promised wife, my best be:~ved, who loved me. 

‘* The path may be stony, but your feet shall not 
be bruised,” I said. ‘* The thorns of life shall nev- 
er pierce you, my treasure!” 

But she answered, “* Nay, if there are ills I must 
share them, an‘ I thhave little fear: love can com- 
pnsate for poverty. Then with a change of lock 
and a merry  nple in her cheek she cried, ‘‘ Do 


you know t! vacation is almost over, and they 
have asked r teachers in the old school. You 
have said. begin the world again together. 
Shall it be Lawrence?” 

“If yc ike, darling,” I said, and kissed her. 
Soonet at morning found me at my desk, with 


the old 
beyond, mong her girls, my golden-haired wife— 
mine while lif: lasted; and no life could be weary, 
no ioil hard, no lot humble, that was shared with 
her. 

Weare richer now; and there is more silver than 
gol! in her bright hair, for we are old people to- 
gether, and have grandchildren about us; but we 
are not rich enough, or old enough vet to despise 
— dear old school or the life we bezan together 
there, 


array of broad red faces bef-re me; but 


THE RUINS’ OF CAPE HAYTIEN. 
By JAMES REDPATIL 


Tne rebellion in. Hayti has been unfortunately 
extinguished. While I regarded it (from my per- 
sonal knowledye of th: character of Francois JEAN 
JosePH) as an uprising of-the barbarous element, 
and hoped for the success of the existing govern- 
ment, | deeply regret that the suppression of the 
revolt is due n-ither to the amnesty nor to the arms 
of the Presid-nt, but wholly to the unwarrantalble, 
bullying, and cowardly intervention of the English 
navy. This fact will embitter not the une: light- 
ened classes only against Gerrrarv's triumph, but 
prohab'y it Will unite the entire negro population 
in opposition to his Government. An attempt, or 
rather a supposed inclination on the part of his Ad- 
ministration to extend certain privileges to the 
whites, was the cause of an attemp*ed insurrection 
at Gonaives a few years ago, the rallying cry of 
which was— 

le article de la Constitution !” 

The seventh article referred to is in these words : 

**No white man, whatever be hie nationality, shall ever 
be permi:ted to land on the Haytian Territory. nor shall 
he be able, in future, to acquire there either real estate or 
t* > rights of a Haytian,” 

As it would have been unfortunate for us if En- 
gland or France had aided us in suppressing the 
slavehold-rs’ insurrection lt use such a triumph 
would have engendered a bi'terness in the Southern 
mind, and a just contempt for our power which no 
effort on our part would ever have been able wholly 
to remove—so the fact that the rebellion in Havti 
was still as strong as ever, still defiant, still able to 
repel every attack of GerrrRarRp’s troops when the 
British navy wantonly ui«lertook to interfere and 
thereby made the President *‘ master of the situa- 
tion,” as the official account phrased it, will, in all 
probability, cause a sullen submission to his power 
which is more to be dreaded than open revolt. 

The reports of events in Hayti are always so un- 
reliable and olthindiaters that I have waited until 
I could learn from trust-worthy sources how the re- 
bellion was suppressed before I completed my record 
of its civil war. 

It app-ars that an uprising of the blacks, in sym- 
pathy with the movement of SaLxave at the North, 
was attempted at Jacmel or Jeremie, bat that it 
was promptly put.down by the upholders of the 
_ Government. It is charged that Gerraarn bv his 
persanal conduct has mde himself exceedingly ob- 
noxicus to many of the first families of the capital ; 
an‘t that, instead of prosecuting the reforms which 
he advocated on his advent to power, he has been 
selfishly seeking to perpetuate his authority at any 
price. It is further alleged that his unpopularisy 


with the masses is sufficiently indicated by the fact 


that there have been eighteen attempts at revolu- 
tion. 

Whether these are the capricious yer pees of 
the Outs merely, or just indietments, present- 
ly appear; for if Gerrrarp increases his efforts to 
educate all the people, and pre-erves peace and 
order combined with freedom of the press and liber- 
ty of speegh, we will not be unfavorably affected by 
these the cavils of his opponents. .I am not at all 
convinced that the President is unpopular because 


‘go many efforts have been made to depose him, nor 


am | sure that the prompt extinguishment of these 
attempts was not due as much to his popularity as 
to his alacrity. Ido not speak with confidence on 
either side, because no person, unless his corre- 
spondence with the island is continuous and larze, 
can justly judge of her political combinations. For 
there re~~!ntions are simply political campaigns. 
The Haytian method of deposing a ruler is by in- 
citing a revolt, printing dozens of proclamations, 
appeals, and arrétes; and then with a hip! hip! 
hurrah! and ‘*Vive la Republique d’ Haiti,” or 
‘Vive l’ignpereur!” as the case may be, entering 
Port-au-Prince to find the old ruler out of town— 
generally on board a vessel bound for Kingston, 
Jamaica. Speeches, new proclamations, eloquent 
denunciations of the ‘‘ aveugle despotisme” that has 
been deposed, and an election of a Chief Magistrate 
for life follow. Thus, whether the ruler of Hayti 
be called President or Emperor he is in fact the 
head of a limited military monarchy—limited, if he 
is a mulatto, by a fear of the blacks; and, if he is a 
negro, by the apprehensions of another rebellion, 
In these revolutions no lives are lost and no dam- 
age done to property. The troops on both sides 
understand tt-perfectly, and are too good-natured 
to hurt each other, It is only when the parties are 
of equal strength, or when the rebellion is power- 
ful enough to maintain its foothold, but not able to 
capture the capital, that bloodshed ever ensues, 

The recent rebellion was evidently more formida- 
ble than the organs of the Govgrnment represent. 
It held the North with stubborn. tenacity. Every 
assault on the rebel capital was successfully met 
and promptly repelled, SALNAvVE, the leader, was 
not killed. The port was not blockad:d. On the 
contrary, the Government lost its larycst steamer 
by capture. Tho best-informed writers state that 
the rebellion would have been successful if the En- 
glish war-veseels had not interfered. Whether this 
predicted success would have Icd to the establish- 
ment of a Northern “‘ Empire,” and left the South 
**out in the cold,” a separate and independent re- 
public, as in the days of Curisrorne and Prriox, 
it is impossi! le for us to guess with any accuracy. 
The probabilfties seem to be that it would have Id 
to a compromise, which would have caused Grr- 
FRARD to resign, and DasmERr, or some other black, 
equally acceptable to both parties, to succeed him 
as President of the undivided republic. 

The pretext for the intervention of the English 
was furuisbed by the refusal of the leadcr of the re- 
bellion to recognize the right. of the Consul 
to rank him in his own capital. The “ bold Briton” 
undertook to shelter and protect several persons— 
Haytians—who had become obnoxious to General 
SALNAvVeE. On demand he declined to deliver them 
up. SALNAYK, thereupon, broke into the Consu- 
late, seized the refugees—and shot The 
Bul‘dog—Her Britannic Majesty's B. D.—a ship of 
war, was in the harbor, and at once bevan to amuse 
ites|f by bombarding the rebel fort. The fort fired 
by: sk; A.D). got aground. The situation became 
r serious one for the commander of H. B. M.'s 
B.D. ; to save it from the courageous negroes the 
order wgs given, and the #. 1), was blown up! * The 
commaffier of Her Britannic Majesty’s Bulidog prob- 
ably felt as the overwhelmed but unconquered citi- 
zen of Charleston did when a negro soldier s:epped 
up and asked*him for a light for his cigar. His 
“ feelings were hurt ;” his dignity outrageously in- 
fringed on; but t—complete and stu- 
pendouus—wmas the dominant sensation. To think 
of the audacity of the act—for n-ro*s to dare to 
interfere with the amusements of Ii. B. M.’s offi- 
cers! It was incredi! le. 

But incredible as it was, H. B. M.’s commander 
of the late 2. )., when he saw his vessel blown to 
fragments, at length believed it, and determined on 
revenge. He posted Off to Jamaica for aid. 

On the 7th of November, writes a resident of 
Cape Hayti, the British steamers Li/y and Galatia 
arrived from Jamaica, bringing the English Consul- 
General, Sr. Jowx, from Port-au-Prince. The rebel 
leaders, fearing the probable object of their visit, at 
once sent coinmissioners on board to learn what con- 
ditions were to be proposed tothem. The demand 
was made for the instant delivery of General Sat- 
NAVE and Monsieur De Lorne, the chiefs of the 
movement under Joseru. Knowing what their 
fate would be they declined these terms ; but at the 
same time replied that, as they were unable to offer 
any resistance, they would quietly give up the city. 
Because the demands of the British Consul was re- 
fused, tire was from both steamers on the 
rebel batteries and on all the forts in possession of 
General SALNAVE, which were rapidly demolished. 
This occurred.on the morning of the 9th. The firing 
of the steamers was accorate. Fort Madeline (com- 
manding one portion of the harbor) was bombard- 
ed three hours, very gallantly—no Briton flinching 
as he fired, no Haytian trembling as he assaulted it. 
For it had been evacgated on the previous evening. 
All the guns were spiked. General SALNAVE and 
his devoted friends bad taken refuge on the Yankee 
steamer, De Soto, which carried them to the adja- 
cent port of Monte Christo, in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

It was reported, when the news of the fall of Cape 
Haytien first arrived, that the British vessels had 
reduced the town to ruins, and tliat the troops of 
Gerrrarp “ occupied the site of what was once the 
city ” The absurdity of this statement caused me 
to refrain from writing this paper until: more trust- 
worthy in‘ormation should reach us. 

I find this passage in a private letter, which I be- 
lieve to be a correct-account : ; 


“ During the bombardment, and before 


troops entered the city, some desperate characters set fire 
to the principal quarters, and ull the most valuable retail 
shops and dwellings around the market and in the Rue 
Espagnole were soon reduced to ashes. They also tried to 
destroy the forcign warehoures on the sea-side, but with- 
out success, as these were saved from fir: though not from 
pillage, h:.ving been mostly broken open and plundered 
of every taing they contained, particularly thé houses of 
such pereons whose occupants were known to be hotile to 
the rebellion. These were completely gutted: furniture 
of every description being thrown into the etreets and 
broken up bythe mob. By these acts of Vandalism many 
families have been ruined and driven to seek shelter on 
the plains. to the bombardment, which seems 
to have been expected, if not known, ev who could 
away took refuge in the mountains. All the white 
took refuge on board the French and American 
steamers, as Well as many Haytians; and Captain Walker, 
of the De Sofo, particularly, has earned the everiasting 
gratitude of the Cape people for his kindness and consid- 
eration toward them during the whole time he has been on 
the station. 

** The fire burned for two days, and this lately-thriving 
city, which, while in the ion of the French, was 
their Paradise on Earth,’ isa second time little more than 
a heap of ruins, having been totally destroyed by earth- 
quake and fire in 1842, and since rebuilt th the un- 
tiring industry of ite citizens without one dollar of any. 
foreign aid. 

** The closing ecene of the rebellion, after the cecupation 
of the city by the President, was the total destruction, by 
his order, of that part or suburb known as the Fowette, 
inhabited mostly by the poorer classes, who have been the 
most active and bitter opponents of the Government, and 
who have now been forced to seek new homes in the plains. 

** The losses of the citizens, as well as foreigners, by this 
rebellion, have been immense, and it will take years to 
place them where they were before it began; money is 
very scarce, and people hitherto living comfortably, if not 
in affinence, have been reduced almoet to ry. 

“* President Grarrearp, prior to entering the city with 
his troop-, published a general amnesty; notwithstanding 
which it is to be feared that much bleod will still be shed 


. of prominent citizens for their complicity in the rebellion 


against him—whether suppoeed or real.” 


Cape Haytien used to be called by the old plant- 
ers the little Paris of the Antilles, not their ** Para- 
dise on Earth,” as this writer has it; but it is very 


questionable whether ‘he luxury and wealth that 


boasted of were not vastly exagyerated, 

When I visited it, in 1859, Cape Haytien had as 
many ruins as Venice bas canals. This destruc- 
tion will be severely felt for many years to come. 
Gonaives and Port-au-Prince have suffered by great 
fires within a few years; and although the value of 
property destroyed bears but a small proportion to 
the natural resources of the Republic, yet the leth- 
argy of the tropics needs vears where we require 
months only to rebuild the waste places. 

There is no hope now for a speedy increase of 
wealth in Hayti, excepting by universal education, 
the disbanding of the present army, and the substi- 
tution of a few regiments of well-irilled and well- 
equipped r-gulags in their plage. It is to be hoped 
that Gerrrarp will now go vigorously to work 
and accomplish these reforms, and win for himself 
a proud place in-the history of his country and his 
race. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


“ Worse and worse!" exclaims Mrs. Brown; “this ex- 
ceeds any thing we have had yet!" 

“ What now, my dear?” inqaires her Hege bord, look- 
ing up from his newspaper. 

**Just look at that gas Dill! Perfectly outrageous! 
Nearly double any previous bill we have ever had, and I 
know we have not burned gas In proportion to The 
truth i#, we pay an abominable price for our light, and 
something is very wrong about the whole of it." 

** Well, well,” returns Mr. Brown, soothingly, “‘ that iz 
a fact; but what can wedo? We must have light.” 

“If know it,” responds the lady; “but if / were the 
city of New York, or the Legislature, or somebody—I'm 
sure it must be somebody's bu«iness—the gas companies 
should not have it all their own way. It is a perfect 
swindle.” And the somewhat indignant lady unceremo- 
niou~ly thrust the offending gas bill into the lowest corner 
of her pocket. 

“Why don't you burn candles?” suggests the country 
cousin, who has been quietly teasting her toes at the grate. 

Burn candles! Nonsense! Do you suppose Mr. Brown 
would write a moment by candile-light? But it wouldn't 


make tire slightest differemce. I am convinced, if we did |. 


not light our gas at all, that, so long as we have a metre 
and burners in the houde, we should have a gas bill regu- 
larly presented, graduated according to the season of the 
year.” 

Whereat they all laughed, and concluded they might 
as well be good-humored and burn as much gas as they 
wanted. 

We agree with Mrs. Brown, in the main. We can't 
burn caridies; ofl is disagreeable; and good gaslight is 
not only a luxury, but almost a necessity nowadays. 
But in the existing state of thing: New York is not one 
whit better uff in regarii to gas thap London is; and we 
generally fancy ourselves a notch ahead of that or any 
other city. The London journals have recently inveighed 
bitterly against certain of their moneyed corporations, in- 
cluding gas companies, in that, having the monopoly of 
their business, people are compelled, as it were, to patroa- 
ize them. So, also, is it in New York. Competition is « 
needful restraint upon the inordinate selfishness of man- 
kind—poor human nature is so weak. Whenever that is 
excluded the people are ferced to accept the article offered 
at any extortionate price demanded, or go without it. 
“ These things ought not/so to be.” 

Meanwhile, until the remedy is applied, we join with 
some unknown sufferer, in the following appeal to the Gas 
Companies : 

rates on us you levy; 
It surely can set be correct 
Our “light” should come so “heavy?” 


that as it may, some enterprising individual seems to have 
found ove of the lost senses, or discovered a new one. 
This is the proof, Let there be a couple of cubical block. 
of wood, of the same size and appearance, one, howeve,. 
being y~rtially filled with leid. Take them in your hand 
and you instantly detect the difference im weight. Not | y 
the sense of touch, sight, taste, hearing, ene ling. 
What is it then? It is said to be by the sense of ueiy. ¢, 
Who will discover the nth eense? 


It is often said that a good, hearty laugh ie better than 


a wonderfully happy effect oftentimes upew the sick A 
story is told of a young wife, apparently dying from swell- 
ing and inflammation of the throat, an inaccessible ab-ce-s 


in misery and helplessness. 


not uncomic pair. 

She had genuine humor ag well as he; and as physiclo- 
gists know, there is a sort of mental tickling whici is b.- 
yond and above control, being under the refiex ry-tem, 


body and soul, and burst the abscess and waa well. 


find their way into newspapers, in which, by the omis-ion 
of a comma, or more frequently, in consequence of an awk- 
wardly constructed sentence, the most extraordinary state- 
ments are made. Forexample: A newspaper staies : 


An exchange, describing a celebration, says: 

** The procession was fine and nearly two miles in 
length as was the prayer of Dr. Perry the chapiaia.” 

A Western paper announces: 

“A cow was struck by lightning 
belonging to the village phycician, who had a beautiful 
catf four days old.” | 


hool-houee 
four hundred pupils four etries high.” 


ment as this: 


of a religious turn of mind.” 


In this conaection it may be mentioned that on the 
sands at Scullercoate, near Tyn: mouth, England, a beard 
has been fited. on which i+ inseribed the followiz.g net.c 

* Any person ppesing bey: od this pcint will be drowned 
by order of the magistraica,” 

We clip the following flaming advertisement for the 
benefit of all interested in household economy. 

“ ASHING EXTRAORDINARY, —A Lady having 


discovered a pew and ny ay methed of c w- 
pl-ting a Week's Wash in Three Hours, without the aid 


F—, 


no more wringing, no more ten with a -omething fn I , ro 
more smell of warm steam! Alli is to be done in thice 
hours—and the things wash themselves, for there i+ ne 
woman and no soop needed. Ala! that the donbting 
fiend «hould pinck as by the slecve, just as we are g)ont 
to send off the stamped directed envclope, and 

that perhaps after all the clothes and the discovery 

“ won't wash.” 

Apropos of this they have a method of washing in Sy- 
ria, which has not yet basen introduced inte our country. 
Tho-e ladies who have the care of this weekly vexatien 


some countries. 

According to the laws of the Greek Charch, 
may mn but if the wife die-, rhey are not allewe 
to choose @ successor. It is sald, and may easily be be- 
lieve!, that this gains for the ledy a larger 
+pect and aitention than is uenaily the lot of ber rex in 
the East. A gentleman fesiding in Syria was a 
on entering the house of a leadi g pr est, to find him en- 
gnged in wash.ng the linen of -he Louschold; and on in- 
quiring the reason of such an apparently uaclerical ocen- 
pation, the reverend gentleman replied: ‘Ido this 60 rave 
my wife labor, that she may live the longer ; for you know 
that the law of our Church dees not permit me to have 
anosher, and I wich to keep this as leng as I can.” 


Not long since a lady was pessing along the streéts in 
London, her dre«s caught upen a nail projecting from a 
pwcking-box which had been left on the sidewalk, and ihe 
result was a hideous ren}, wherenpon the lady, in right- 
vous indignation, made ¢laim for damages. The owner 
of the packing-box undertook to have the dress repaired, 
but it was not done to suit the offended lady, wherengon 
her husband brought suit against him for wrongfully ob- 
structing the public highway. The unfortunate packing- 
box man undertook to defend himself by proving that the 
sidewalk was ten feet wide, and that the offending pack- 
ing-box occupied only thyee f-et ow one side of it, raving 
the lady an paseage seven feet wide. Ile 
claimed that this was room enough, and that it was negti- 
gence on the lady’s part (0 run against the nail. 

The English Court of Law held otherwise, and 
judgment in the lady's favor for ail the injuries which the 
dress had sustained. We don’t believe that facking-bomes 
have any business to occupy so much space on sidewalks 
as they do in some parts of New York city. But the ladies 
of this city will be delighted to know that it will be under- 
stood henceforth that a diameter of seven feet is within 
the proper and legal limita of a lady's skirt. 

Here is a new and intergsting revelation: | 

“A French savan rays that Adam was a hundred and 

-three feet nine inches tall, and Eve was a hundred 
and fect nine inches and three-quarters. Noah 
he was an equally large young man.” 

Since cooking schools have come into vogue it is be- 
eved that it will soon be fashionable for every lady to 
know how to cook. “Only fancy,” remarks some hangry 
husband, “ what a comfort it would be to mankind if in 
dies were as competent in dressing a g od dinner as thry 
generally are in dressing themselves out for one! No 
longer then would husbands be driven to their einbs by the 
dread of tough, cold mutton, and potatoes underdone. We 
would not wish our wife to be seen always with her apron 
on ; but even if we were the Emperor of the French, we 
should wish, in case of need, that she knew how to broil « 
steak for us.” 

The other day a New York lady—who her. 


nicely “I wonkd give agreat deal if! 
knew how te make good bread. bread dee: 
not nit me, and, though I understand the tAsory of bread. 
making, I do not know enough sbout praction|iy be 
‘mre of anceese; so must let my cook ber own meth- 


to make such an im article as breed. 


a dose of medicine; and certain it is that merriment has _ 


stopping the way; she could swallow nothing; efery thing 
had been tried. Her friends were standing round her bed | 


“Try her wi’ a compliment,” said her hueband, in a 


and as instinctive as sighing, She laughed with her whole | 


Advertisements, and paragraphs of various kinds, often | 


“A child was run over by a wagon three years old and 
cross-eyed with pantalets which never spoke after. 
ward. 


and instantly killed, 


lange enongh to accommodate 
It gives one an idea of progress to see such an advertise- 


“ AN TEB—A young man to take charge of a | 
W “chores 


This is truly delightful! No more putting things to sak, — 


will be glad to know that wives are duly appreciated in. 


self upom having every arpicle thet comes upon her table — 


” 


/ 
. i, 
e 
| 
a. 
In the report of a certain School Committee the fallow. 
| a or | pow- 
ders, is desirous of the information to others. — 
Address (inclosing addircesed envelupe), M « 
4 
| 
iz 
| Blame not my verees if they halt, 2 
Or rhymes not quite complete are; 
You onght to know how oft ,a fault 
Will happen to “the metre.” 
By law jurt ten per cent. your gains, 
You find it beter anewers 
At twice that sum 
| You look to the mam sirs. 
our tricks me—in 
Give cheap gee! you'll fad payr 
Gas ie go nowadays, 
Alshengh we all wake of & 
Every body bas heard the phrase, “ Frightened ont of 
your seven semres,” rengh sed thengh it may be. od. thengh there is something wrong aboat b. Jt sould 
Perhaps rome may have womlered what the origin of it not be amie, in each a to watve all pride, ami not 
wes, and queried whether originally man had seven sense, | mind a fw batches fr the sake of learning how 
ee and some fearful fright erpsized « couple of them. Be . 
| 
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HON. LAFAYETTE 8. FOSTER, sr Bravy.] 


VICE-PRESIDENT FOSTER. 


Tue Hon. Lararetre S. Foster, Vice-Presi- 
dent of: the United States, was born in Franklin— 
part of the old town of Norwich—Connecticut, No- 
vember 22,1806. He is a direct descendant of 
Mixes Sranptsu. At the age of twenty-two he 
had _ completed his collegiate education at. 
University. -He then entered upon the legal pro- 

4 . fession, studying at Norwich with the Hon. CaALvin 
Gopparb, and was admitted to the bar in Novem- 
ber, 1831. 

Mr. Foster began his official political career as 
a member of the General Assembly of Connecticut, 
in 1889. He held this position during that and the 
subsequent vear; was again elected in 1846 and the 
two years following, and again in 1854. In 1847, 
1648, and 1854 he was Speaker of the House. He 


\ 
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had in the mean time, in 1850, received from Brown 
University the degree of LL.D., being at that time 
Mayor of Norwich. 

In‘ May, 1854, Mr. Foster was elected United 
States Senator from Connecticut for a term of six 
years, and at the expiration of that term, 
was again elected. During his Senatorial career 


on Revolutionary Claims, Private Claims, 
Public Lands, Territories, Indian Affairs, the Judi- 
ciary, and Foreign Relations, and was at one time 
Chairman of the Commiitee on Pensions. He was 
elected President pro tem. of the Senate March 6, 
1865, and about six weeks afterward, upon the death 
of President Lrxcotn, he became actigg Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Mr. Foster is a man of quick perception, and is 
one of the best presiding officers in the country. 


Mr, Fosver served.as a member of 
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THE LATE REV, J, W. CUMMINGS, pt Pass 


1860, 


HENRY WINTER DAVIS. 


Tue death of the Hon. Henry Davis, 
on the 30th of December, 1865, deprived the coun- 
try of a very able statesman. Mr. Davis was born 
in Annapolis, Maryland, in 1817. He received his 
collegiate education at Kenyon College, Ohio, and 
after his. graduation devoted his energies te the 
study of law. He grew rapidly into a very large 
‘and lucrative practice at the Maryland bar 

In politics he was a Whig until the dissolution of 
that party, when he joined the American party, then 
very strong in Maryland. In 1856 he gave a warm 
support to Mr. Fittmore. He had been the pre- 
vious year elected to Congress, where he served on 
the Committee of Ways and Means. He was elected 
to the next Congress, and was the only Southerner 
who voted for Mr. Pexnrncron as Speaker. 


THE LATE HON. HENRY WINTER st Brapr.) 


-—— 


4] 


Sy 


During the war Mr..DAvus was a strong and ar- 
dent supporter of the Union cause, and if he ever 
differed from the Administration it was because he 
thought a more radical policy ought to prevail than 
was adopted by the great body of the Union party. 
Our readers will in this connection readily recall to 
mind his part in the celebrated Davis. 
Manifesto,” which Of Yo. 


buke to President LixcoLy, on the ground that the — 


latter, in his policy of reconstruction, disregarded 
the views of Congress. Though somewhat eecen- 


tric in bis political viéws and conduct, Mr. Davis 


was a man of great ability, a fluent speaker, and an 
accomplished gentleman. His erratic course in 
politics probably deprived him of a large measure 
of the influence to which his talents entitled him. 
His funeral took place at Baltimore, December Sl, 
1865. | 
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SENTENCE OF EDWARD 
KETCHUM. 


lux last but~not’ leagt memorable act of Mayor 
ilorrMAN’s official career as Recorder was the seu- 
tencing of Kywaxv Kercuem, tor the erime of 
for rv, to the State prison at Sing Sing, for a pe- 
siod of four vears and a balf. Five years ie the full 
extent of the time of smprisonment allowed by law 
for this crime, and the full penalty would have been 
exacted but for the limitatio? preventing the crmn- 
inal from being released during the winter months, 
Manv there were who, judging from preced-n's, 
thought ‘that aséspectable family, wealth, and the 
very enormity of the crim: weuld afford a cover 
for cis derelict veung man. Recorder Horrman 
thought otherwise. His address to the prisoner 
was @irect, at the same time that it was humane 
and temperate. He alluded briefly to Mr. Ketcn- 
com's former position. and to the confidence which 
business men had reposed in him. This confidence 
he had betraved, and the consequence had been ru- 
inois to many. He had given a shock-to credit 
and business from which the business interests of 
the city did not readily recover. Referring to the 
pleas offered in defense by Mr. Ker: uum’s friends, 
Mr. Horrman said 
** Your friends and those who ask for you the mercy of 
the Court say you were Iaboring under a mania. But ev- 
ery man whove personal sympathies do. not to some extent 
warp his judgment knows that it waa no other mania than 
that which seizes op every man who commits a crime in 


- order to avert a personal calamity which he can not en- 


dure to meet. If, sitting here as a judge, I should miti- 
gate your punishment for any of the reasons assigned, or 
because hearts are aching and fainting, or because of my 
own personal sympathies with those who mourn for you, 


‘J should feel that every sentence [ had passed upon 2 first 


eff-nder had been a wrong, and that J was indeed a re- 
specter of perrons.”” 

Mr. Horrmay’s official integrity in his late posi- 
tion gives good promise of an honest and faithful 
udministration of the city government during his 
term of otfice as Mayor, 


Rev J. W. CUMMINGS, D.D. 


Rev J. W Cum»ixecs, D D., whose portrait we 
give on page 45, lately the pastor of St. Stephen's 
Chireh in this city, died on the 4th instant, ag: J 
nearly forty-two vears. 

Dr. CumotiNnGs’s family came from the North of 
Jreland. Hr is not of Celtic descent, belonging, as 
he does, to one of those families whose existence in 
ir. land dates from the overrunning of that island 
by the old Scotch Covenanters under CromweE 
He narrowly escaped being brought up a Protes- 
tant. his mother not baving renounced that creed 
till after his birth, The family emigrated to this 
country in the midst of the American Revolution. 
and settling down in the District of Columbia. 
Captain Wortuy Strepuenson, Dr. Cummrnes's 
maternal granduncle, was one of the founders of 
th> citv of Washington, and was Grand Mar®)al of 

h+ ceremonies on the day when General Wasu- 
~ rom laid the corner-stone of the Capitol. Dr. 
(MMINGs’s mother was left by Captain Srernen- 

‘N sole heiress to his large fortune, and numerous 
were the consequence. ‘These and the 
latv’s conversion to Catholicism, which occurted 
very shortly afterward, caused much estrangement 
among the older members of the family, and the 
early veats of Dr @rwwuixcs, who was born in 
Washinton, April 4. 1*21. were thus necessarily 
passed almost entirely within the restricted limits 
of his mother’s immeiliate sphere, to which circum- 
stance is due, in great measure, those habits of 
philosophical introspection and reflective study for 
which the subject of our sketch was distinguished. 

After a preparatory course of training, first in 
New York and subsequently in a college near Nvack 
on the Hudson, Dr, CUMMINGS was sent to Rome - 
there to be fitte! under the auspices of the /’ropi- 
gm ia for the work of the ministry. Here he re- 
sided fourteen vears, and in 1847, at the age of 23, 
he returacd to his mative country. Ile was sta- 
tioned at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Mulberry Street, 
from thence temoved to a school-house which he 
had built on Twenty-seventh Street and Madison 
Avenue, and aft rwvard erected St. Stephen's Church 
in Twenty-eizhth street. At che altar, at the pul- 
pit, in his pastoral miristrations, he was alwavs 
popuiar and beloved by his people: and his sim- 
plicity of manners and retined amiability made him 
manv friends out<ids of his denamination. In ar- 
gumentative discussion the strength of his positions 
was only equaled vy the courtesy with which h> 
°-istently maintained thom. Dr Cum»inos was 
an accomplished musician, and in none of our 
churches cin the s iblime harmonies of the Catholic 
ritual bo heard ty such advantage as in St. Ste- 
phens. M'lle Picco_omrnr and nearly all the great 


opera-singers have been during their stay in the 


city regular attendants at this church. 

Ou Sunday, the 7th instant, after the children’s 
mass at St. Stephen's Church, the pupils of the Sun- 
day-schools, tothe number of nearly seventeen hun- 
dred, visited the pastoral residence to look upon the 
features of their departed teacher and friend. At 
noon the relatives and a few friends of the deceased 
gathered together in the mortuary chapel at the 
residence, where a short service was recited by Dr. 
M Guyrxx. Then the body was rcbved in sacerdotal 
purple and borne to the church by eight bearers. 
Among these were one or two Protestant gentlemen, 
friends of Dr. Cummines, to whom, in a recent social 
interview, he had expressed his conviction of ap- 
proaching death. ‘“ But,” said he, with his usual 
na*yeté, ‘you mast come to my funeral; we shall 
have some splendid music.” The scene as the pro- 
cession entered the crowded church was most sol- 
enn and impressive, When the body had been 
placed upon the catafalque, and pravers recited. Dr. 
M‘Guiywn made a brief address. As he spoke of 
the great man, the goed priest, and the kind friend 
they had lost, the entire audience was melted to 
tears. At the conclusion of Dr. M-‘Giyny's ad- 
dress the congregation began passing up the aisle to 
view the body. From the time 


the cougregation | 
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-ommenced moving until six o'clock in the morning 


it was computed that the mourners passed through 
The funeral | 


at the rate of four thousand an hour 
was celebrated vin, Father Necker preach- 
ing the discourse. The music was indeed beautiful. 
Cuervusini’s Grand Kequiem was sung with sub- 
lime eftect, the choir of St. Stephen's being assist- 
ed by a large number of the best musicians in the 
city. 

Dr. CummMixcs was ths most promising man in 
the American branch of the Catholic Church. He 
Lad becn the favorite of the Pope, and when he left 
Rome he came away. bearing the highest honors 
which the college of the Propaganda coulll bestow. 
More than once he has declined the oftice of bi-hop. 
Ilis position was an independent one, he having 
erected his own church, and therefore not being 
subject to removal by any ecclesiastical authority 
in this country., He was liberal in his theological 
views, advocating the diffu-ion of Bibles in the En- 
glish language among the entire laity, and more 
nearly approaching the spirit of Protestantism than 
any of his clerical brethren in this Country. 


GERARD HALLOCK, ESQ. . 


Gerarp Esq., whose death occurred 
on the 4th instant, was formerly senior editor and 
proprietor of the New York Journal of Commerce— 
a position which he occupied for more than thirty 
years, commanding the respect and esteem of all 
who knew him, whether through the columns o 
his paper or in his private life. 

Grrarp was born in Plainfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, March 18, 1800. His father, Rev. 
Moses HALLock, was a noted divine, who, out of 
four sons, sent three to college. GERARD entered 
Williams College in 1815, being then a little more 
than fifteen years of age. after graduating with 
honors in 1819, he spent two vears in teaching, and 
in 1821 went to the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover. In 1822 he opened a private school in Salem, 
Massachusetts, where, in addition to his pupils in 
Latin and Grevk, he had a elass in Hebrew.” In 

824 we find Mr. Hawsocx in Boston, at the head 
of a weekly paper, the Boston Telegraph. In 1825 
the T.legra;h and Recorder were united on equal 
terms. Two years late? Mr. HALvock sold his 
share of th. paper for $7500 and bouht one half 


uf the New York Observer, of which paper he was 


sole acting editor until 1828, when his connection 
with the Journal of’ Commerce bean. 

At this time the paper, which had been in opera- 
tion about a year, was in a desperate condition. 
Mr. ArrHor TAPraAN had started it, and his prin- 
ciples were abolitionist at a time when such princi- 
ples were unpopular in this State. Mr. HAL Lock 
was invited, under these circumstances, to enter 
into partnership with Mr. Daviif Hace. From that 
time, for the third of a century, Mr. HALtLock de- 
voted himself exclusively to the editorial conduct 
of the Journal, When Mr. HALLock assumed.the 
charge of that paper there was yreat excitement in 
connection with revolutionary movements in prog- 
ress in Europes and the proprietors, by extraordi- 
nary effort, succeeded in anticipating all the other 
papers in the publication of foreizn news. This con- 
tributed greatly to the wonderful success achieved 
by the Journal. 

Mr. HaAauLtock was an indefatigable worker. 
From Monday to Saturday he was steadfastly at 
his desk, and for a good portion of the time attend- 
ed to the duties of night-editer himself, seeing the 
paper to press at two or three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. This secured for the paper extraordinary ac- 
curacy of statement, which was noticeable in elec- 
tion returns. His industry has been abundantly re- 
warded in influence and fortune, 

A few years ago Mr. HALvock retired from the 
conduct of the Journal of Commerce. He was a 
man, of great sincerity, an able editor, and one of 
the most modest of gentlemen. It 1s worthy of 
mention that probably a hundred slaves have been 
emawcipated through the beneficence and influence 
of Mr. HatLock. 


Tue last davs of Ex-President Martin Van Buren 
were made comiortable by the use of Jonas Whit- 
c:mb’s Asthma Remedy. Letters in our possession 
from his physician, and from Mr. Van Buren him- 
4. lf, express much gratification with the results of 
its use, 

Extracts from the “ Life of Washington Irving.” 
by his nephew, Pierre M, Irving, Vol. 1V., page 272: 

‘* The doctor prescribed, as an experiment—w hat 


had been suggested by Dr. (O. W.) Ho!mes on his } 


late visit —Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asth- 
ma, a teaspoonful in a wineglass of water, to be taken 
every four hours, A good night was the result.” 

In no case of purely A-hmatic character has it 
failed to give prompt relief, and in many cases a per- 
manent cure has been effected. No danger need be 
apprehended from its use. An infant may take it 
with perfect safety. It is prepared by Josrru 
Burnetr & Co. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARLOR 
ORGANS. 


The Hianrat Preewicn, a Spectau Mrpat, was 
awarded to ue by the Inte grevt Fair of the American In- 
STITUTE over all competitors for the best instrumenta. 

A Gold Medal was awarded toCARHART, NEEDHAM, 
& CO. for the best Keed-Instrument on exhibition—a most 
just testimonial.—Watson's Art Journal. 

‘“*T can speak of them in the highest terms.""—G. W- 
MORGAN. 


“The finest instruments of the class I ever saw." — 


F. BRISTOW. 
The beat instruments of their clase." WM. A. KING. 
The tone is incomparable—far in adrance of anv oth. 
er in-trument of ar kind."—CHARLES FRAE- 


DEL. 
Tilustrated Catalogues sent by mail. om 
CARHAIT, NEEDHAM, & CO., 
OT East Twenty-third 5t.. New York, 


HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
FIRST PREMIUM 


IMPROVED 
SEWING 
MACHINE. 

The Embodiment of Practical Utility 
and Extreme Simplicity. 


Oriqinally patented May 13,1862; Improv patent. 
ed jens 9, 1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, with ce attachment, a most 
and elegantly-c nstructed Novell y, is NO.sELEss in ope 
tion, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works horizontal, 
sews With DOUBLE or SINGLE THREAD Of ALL KINDS. Makes 
the RUNNING-STiITOH mre perfect and regular than by 
hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, making stxTREN 
sTitcnes to each evolution of the Wheel. Will Gatien, 
HEM, BUFFLE, SULRR. TOCK, BUN UP BREaDTHS, &c., 
Warranted not to get out of order in 8 years. it has taken 
the premium at State ains, and received the approval of 
all the principal journals and of those who have usep it 

‘For the dressmaker it is invaluable; for the house- 
hold it supplies a vacant place."'--Godey's Ladies’ Book. 

‘‘ With single or double thread, it silently yet very rap- 
idly, ‘vith a common needle, makes the runing stitch ex- 
actly ‘ke hand-sewing."—New York Trib ne. 

Single machines sent to any part of the country per ex- 
press, packed in box, with printed jastructions, on receipt 
of the price, $5. Safe delivery yuctranteed. Agents want. 
ed every where, Circular, containing liberal induce- 
ments, sent free. 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


Superfluous Hair Removed 


From all parts of the body in five minutes, without in- 
to the skin, by Urnam’s Deritatory Powpss.” 

ailed to any address for $1 25, by & C. UPHAM, 25 
South Eighth St., Philadelphia. Sold by all druggists. 


CHRISTMAS GIPT. 


A SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR BACH. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, June 29, 1855. 


An Exact and RELIABLE Pocket Timexkrerpee for Ladies 
and Gen lemen. A beautiful and useful present for the com- 
ing Holi.iays, Correctly constructed on the moet apnroved 
SCIRNTEFIO PRincipies, and warranted to DENOTE 
Time with absolute certainty and the utmost precision. 
it never can be wrong. It requires NO Key or winding 
up; NEVE& RUNS DOWN, and can never be tvo fast or to» 
slow. It ia a most remarkable article. Approved bv the 
Press. Just introduced into this country from ft uro e, 
where it ix secured by Roya Letrers Patent Price for 
a single one, with plain or fancy white dial, in gold or silver 
viit case, oniy $1. Sent, paid, to any part of the 
country, on receipt of price. Safe delivery guranteed. 
Beware of ImpostTors, who imitate this advertisement with 
a view to swindling the public, by offering a tarelexx articie 
(with a alight alteration of name) ENTIR. LY UNL! KE our 
genuine Timek-veper. All orders must be addressed to 
J. W. DELAMERE & CU., Sone 204-206 
Broadway, New York. 


Wonderful! Wonder! —Full instructions, by which a 
p°rvon can master the great art of ventriloquism by a few 
hours’ practice. Satisfaction given, or money refunded. 
reut by lfor $1. Address M. A. Jaggers, Calbour, Ill. 


AGEXTS WANTED. New Reapy. 
Get the best. From Official Sources. 
The Grent Campaigna of Gaanr and 
By the p- pular historian, J. 'T. Headley, 

Author of * | ife Washington,” ** “acred Mountains,” ete. 
Complete in one volume, hand-om: ly tMlurtruted, 
‘The most attractive work on the War. 

Active Ageuts are selling 10) copies per week. 
Extf& inducements offered. Send tor terms. 
Address E. B. TREAT & UO., 139 Grand St., New York. 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


[Jaxvary 20, 1866, 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
GRANT 


AND HIS CAMPAIGNS. 


By HENRY COPPEE, A.M., 
* Editor of The United States Service Magazine, 
With eplendid Stage. Portzairts of 
Lieut.-Gen. 35. Grant, Major-Gen 
Major-Gen. ‘Tuo 
ajor-Gen. Raw 
And Maps; Prana, &c. 
1 volume, Svo, 500 pages, $8 50, 
This splendid work i« published e i. 
UNDER GENERAL GRANT'S SANCTION, 
and is the only authentic and official record of his ex. 
traordinary campaigns. It is a book that evry person 
will want, and our agents every where are doing spien. 


didly. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Agents wanted in every town. Exclusive territory 
given, and liberal inducements offered. Address 
B, RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
No. 54 Broadway, 


MNEW-YORK 


48 PAGES! 48° PAGES! 
For 10 Cents a Weck. 


In the Number for January 13 is 


HOW I MADE A FORTUNE 


WALL STREET, 


HOW I GOT MARRIED. 
A SPLENDID 


ORIGINAL AND TRUE STORY, 


Written expressly for the New York WErKLY Mac.- 
zinr, by a gentleman of great experience, who knows all 
the ins and ont«, and who will give more inforn:ation 
about the straight and crooked ways of that celebrated 
street thaa has been ever publi-hed. To be complete ina 
few nun.bere. Also, a great variety of Entertaining nnd 
Inetructive Literature, well printed on large type and 
clean paper. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


To purties who can net obtain it of newsmen, we have 
the following Trrws: Une copy, one year, $4; One copy, 
three months, $1; Two copies, one year, $7; Five copies, 
one year, and one extra to xgeuts, $20 Specimen copies 
sent by mail on receipt of ten cents Addres 

O. H. BAILEY & CO., 
PUBLISHER New York WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
No. 7 Beekman St., New York. 


PHARAOH'S SERPENTS. 

Fggs of -harnoh Serpents, each of whi h,when ignited, 
will evolve in a few eeconds a harmiese Serpent, several 

centa, u. MLAM, 29 Sout -Dtreet, 
Philadelphia. The Trade euppiied. 


HORACE WATERS Grand, Square, and 
PIANOS, MELUDEONS, and CABINET OKGANS, 
Wholesale and Retail. To let, avd re>t a lowed if pur- 
chased. Monthly pxyments received for the gaine. S_c- 
ond hand pianos at bergains from $60 to $225. Factory and 
wareroom-, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. ( a>h puid for second. 
hand Pianve. Pianos tuoed aod repaired. 

HORACE WATELS. 


ote 


AGENTS ALWAYS WANTED. 


Circulars free. Address B. W. HIT HUCOCK, 14 Gham- 
bers St., New York. big chance for Agents. 


This is a Metal Top Lamp 
Chimney that will not break by heat, gives 
a LARGE FLAME, BURNS UP ALL GAS 
and SMOKE—in fact, the MOST PER. 
FECT ARTICLE KNOWN, 


New Lamp Chimney Co. 


73 Warren &t., N. Y. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


501 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas Block). 


Photographic Materials, Stereoscopic Goods, War Viewa, 
Seenery, Groups, &c. 

Photograph Albums, great assortment, Cartes de Visite 
of Noted Persons, &c., &c. 

French Eng!ish, and American Novelties. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, use the Patent Fasteners. Sent 
by mail for 25 cents. W.C. Wemyse,5i5 Brondway, N. Y 


$200 per month! The very beet chance ever «flere: 
No humbug or riek. Full pariculara sent free. / 
dreas M. M. SANBORN, Bia-her Falis, N. Y. 


Youth and Beauty Restored 


To the gray-headed by the use of 2 
Webster's Vegetable Hair Invigorator. 


Demwas Barnes & (o., N. ¥., Gencral Agents, 


OW TO MAKE CIDER WITHOUT APILEs or 
other fruit. The Hunter’s Secret (complete). In- 
ormation of importance to adies, and pumerous «thet 
things worth knowing, will be found in the *\ Roox or Won- 
pDExé.” For copies send 25 cents to Hox 5.57, New \ ork. 


BOOKS! ENGLISII BOOKS: ENGLISH 

BOOKS! Ju-t received and now «pening a superb 
collection of new, ecurce eecond-hand English books. | loll- 
day an standard books will be scold cheap for cash at 
NUNAN & C).'S, Basement, 78 Nassau Street. 


“* A CROSS THE CONTINENT,” with Speaker Colfax, 
by Lowies. A volume of 500 
graphicaily describing the Overland Journey, the Scenery, 
the Mormona, the Mines, and Socicty on the Pacific Const, 
witha Map. Sent by Mail, poetuge paid, on receipt of $2. 
Address SAMUEL BOWLES & CO., Springfield, Muss. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


AMERICAN POCKET 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

The most novel and useful invention of the age.” Con- 
structed on the moet approved acientific principles, and 
v arraated te denote solar time with greater accuracy than 
the most expensive gold or tilver repeater, while the law 
price at which it is sold places it within the reach of every 
one. It is emphatically tue timepiece for the million. 
Neat, cheap, and warranted perfectly accurate; can nev- 
er get out of crder. No one should be without it. Price, 
with white enameled dial in gold or silver gilt,.50 ets. Sent 
by mail péetpaid to any part of the world. Cactrion— 
This invention is the sole pooperty vf the American Man- 
ufacturing Company, and all partite are cautioned again«t 
buying or offering for eale any IMITATION, under no mat- 
ter what Alteration af Name. Address AMERICAN Manvy- 
ractTurine Company, P.O, Drawer 82, Albany, N.Y. 


] 5 PER YEAR! 

J where to sell our improven $20) Sewing 
Machines. Three new kinds. Under avd upper feed. 
Warranted five years. Above salary or large commisajgn: 
paid. The machines cold in the United Statex"for 
less than $40 which are Sully lieensed by Llowe, Wheeler 
& Wilson, Grover & Baker, Singer & Co., and Bachelier. 
All other cheap machines are infringements, Circulars 
free, Address or call upon Shaw & Clark. Biddeford, 
Maine, or at No. 823 Broadway, New York; No. 236 Uar- 
ter St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; No. 14 Lombard’s Klock, Uhi- 
cago,-lll.: No, 170 West Fourth St., Cincinati, Ohio; or 
No.8 “paulding’s Exchange, Buffalo, New York. 


LADIES’ LETTER. 
Five Anstomical Fngravings. with Explanations. 


By an Fxpericneed Nureve and Female Physicixn. 
Sent free in a Sealed Envelope for Fifteen Vents. 


Address Mzs. Dz. KEWLER, Brooklya P. O., N. Y. 


We want agents every 


Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 

pared for the u-e of the U.S. Naval Aeademy By 

J. IL. ©, Corvin, 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. This 

published by D. VAN NOsTRKAN!), 192 Broadway, N. Y. 
«". Copies sent free by mail on receipt of pfice. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Come, sing to me again. 

“T have heard Sweet Music stealing.”..........30c 
The Haunting Thonght. Reichardt. 

“IT love but thee.” German and English words. .4"c. 
T can not sing the Old Songs, Claribel ,...........i 0c. 

For Piano, Richards . . 40c, 

Silver Trumpets, played at Rome on “hris Day. .50c. 
Silver Trumpets, grand proces-ional March......... 3°. 
Silver Trumpets, Harmony in the 


Mailed free. FREDERICK BLU ME, 208 Bowery. 


DUMB-W AITERS. 


JAMES MURTAUGH'’S celebrated DUMB-WAITERS 
are manufactured only at No. 1336 Broadway, New York, 
where a model can be seen. 


EMO,."ST'S MONTHLY, acknowledged the best and 
model a. ‘or- Magazine, offers a $55 WHEELER & 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE for only 25 sub=cribers at 
$3 each, and in addition a beautiful and valuable pre 
mium to each subscriber who speaks first. 


N elegant present, combining the Beautiful, Arti-tic, 

and Useful, and Monthly Neminder of a Refined ‘T'a-te 
and Generosity. No gift to a lady would be found +o ac- 
ceptable as a year’s eubecription to Demorest’s MONTHLY 
MaGazine, the Model Parlor Magazine of America: or, 
as the New York Indej»ndent saye, univers:lly ac- 
knowledged to contain the most artistic, u-cfil, enter- 
taining, and brilliant array of noWelties ever combined in 
one periodical.” Yearly, $3, with an artistic and valu- 
able premiunr co each subseriber. Published by W. 
JENNINGS D°MOREST, No. 473 Itroadway, New York. 
Splondid premium: and terms for Clubs. Only 5 sub- 
scribers secures u new Wherler & Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine. Single copies mailed free on receipt of 3‘) cents. 


The splendid Janusry Number now . Back Num 
ready 
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CONSTITUTION 
IFE SYRUP, 


COMPOSED OF 


IODIDE POTASSIUM, 


WITH THE COMPOUND CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT UF VALUABLE MEDICINAL 


ROOTS AND HERBS. 


- 


PREPARED BY 
WILLIAM H. GREGG, M_D., 
Graduate of the College of Physicians and 
. Surgeons, New York, formerly Assistant 
Physician in the Blackwell’s Island 
Hospitals, late Medical Inspector 
of the Now York State Vol- 
unteer Depots, under 
Governor Edwin D. 
Morgan. 


Constitution Life Syrup 
HAS PRUDUCED A KEVOLUTION IN MeDICINE, 


What may eeem almo:t incredible is that many diseases 
bitue:to consid: red hup.les-ly iueurable are trequently 
cur «| in a few days or »ecks; and we cheerfully luvite the 
investigations of the liberalhininded aad scicntilic to cures 
which uuve no parallel at the pre-ent day. 

During the pat five years w; have contended with ob- 
stacles, and overcome opposition, as berculean as were ever 
enevunt red by apy refurmers. 


RAPIDITY OF CURB. 

fome say, ** Your cures are too quick,"’ while others doubt 
th.ur permanence, and think that diveases can only be 
cured by the “slow, recuperutive proccss of Nature.” 

This is our reply: In health the bo:y, like a well-bal- 
anced scale, is in a state of Fquilibrium. Bat when, from 
any cause, down goes un «ide uf the seale, we have the ef- 
fects of diseave. What is requisite is tu restore the por- 
mul balance of the scale, 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


Ts a positive and spec fic remedy for all diseases ae 
frouan IMPURE STAT& OF THE BLOUD, and for al 
(hereditary) Diseases transmitted from PARENT TO 


PARALYSIS. 


It is universally admitted that Constttvtion 
Syror is the only eff c ive means f resturation in the va. 
ri us form: of Puralysi , that we ne d not reiterate that it 
ix emphaticaliy the Great Life-giving Power. 

DY:PEPSIA. 

INDIGESTION, WEIGHT AT STOMACH, FLATULENCE, LIVER 
COMPLAINT, WANT OF APPETITE, DAP BREATH, 
OVUNSTIPATIVON, BILIOUBNESS. 
SCROFULA. 


STRUMA, KING'S EVIL, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, ERYSIPELAB, 
ULVEBAT.U», BALT BHEUM, 


This taint (neREDITARY an! acquiaED), filling life with 
uutold guscry, is, by all usual medical ucurabie. 
RHEUMATISM. 
LUMNAGO, NEURALGIA, SCIATIOA, GOUT, 
TW DULOURZAUS. 


If there is any di ease in which the ConsTiTvTioy Lue 
Sravr isa soverel.u, itia iu Rneumatism aud its kindreu 
affuctions, The most intense paius are almost instantly 
!—enurmous sweil.ings are reduced. Cases, chron- 
fe or vicarou-, of twenty or thirty years’ standing, have 
been eured by us, 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


Parg « the system entirely from all the evil effocts of 
removing the liad Breath, and curing the Wenk 
aud i,heumatic Vans which the use of Calomel is 
surety produce, It har ie.s Spongy Gums, and secures the 
Teeth as firmly as ever. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP | 


Lradicaies, aud branch, all Eruptive Diseases of the 
Skin, like 
ULCERS, PIMPLE~, BLOTCHES, 
And all other Jifficulties of this kiad, which so much dis. 
igure the outwari uppearance of both males and femal) s, 
often m:.King them a diagusting olject to theuselves 
jeuus, 


ir fr 


For all Forms of Ulcerative Diseases, 


Lither of the Nore, Throat, Tongue, §pine, Forehead, or 
Seca p. no remedy has ever proved its equal. , 

Muth Patens upon the female face, (epeading upon a 
action ot the Liver, are unplea- sat to the 
y u wile anil mother. A tew botti s of ConsriTUTION 
i.cce Synor will oo ect the « cretion; and remove the de- 
pit, winch directly under the skia. 

Di-euses of the Liv r, givi g rive to Languor, Dizziness, 
Jndigeet.on, Weak stomach, or an a'cerated or caucervus 
condition of that organ, accompaaied with buruing or oth- 
er uupleasaut symptom-, will be relieved hy the uce of 


Constitution Life Syrup. 


As Gencral B oo!-Purifying Agent, the Lirz Syrup 
stands Uorivaled by any preparation in the world. 


THE RICH AND POOR 


Are liable to the «ame diseaves. Nature and Science have 
mate the SyRoP . 
fur the benctit of all 


PURE BLOOD 


Pr duces heal hy men an! wom. n; and if the conctitution 
is peyicet din youth, di-ease and early death is thé result. 
loo n t delay when the means are so near at hand, and 
Within the reach of all. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


THE PUOR MAN'S FRIEND, AND THE RICH 
MAN'S BLESSING. 


Buy it, Take it, and be Cured. 
WILLIAM GREGG, M.D., 


Sole Proprietor, 
NEW YORE. 

SOLD BY EVERY DEALER IN MEDICINE IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 

WHOLESALE ORUGGISTS, AGENTS, 


No. 46 Cliff Street, New York. 


SOLD WHOLESALE “bY 
JOHNSON. TIGLLOWAY & COWDEN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Bo.ton, Mass. 
FULLER, FINCH & FULLER, Chicago, ID. 
JOUN PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CuLLINS BROTHERS, St. Louis. 


eit directly. 


A New Novel by Anthony Trollope. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Publish this Day: | 


THE BELTON ESTATE. 


A NOVEL. | 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


AUTHORS OF 
“CAN YOU FORGIVE HER?” “ORLEY FARM,” “DOCTOR TIJORNE,” * FRAMLEY PARSONAGE,” 


“THE SMALL HOUSE AT A®LINGTON,” &c., &c. 


Svo, Paper, 50 Cents. 


te" Harper & Brotuenrs will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of Fifty Cents, 


' Agua de Magnolia. 


A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentle" 2n's 
boon! The ** sweetest thing” and largest quant sian- 
ufactured from the rich Southern Magnolia. Used for 
bathing the face and person, to render the skin soft and 
fresh, to prevent eruptions, to perfume clothiux, &c. 

It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 

It removes redness, tan, blotches, &c. 

It cures pervous headache and allays inflammation. 

It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skia. 

It yields a snbdued and lasting perfume. , 

It cures moequito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no material injurivus to the rkin. 

Patronized by actresses and opera-singers. It is what 
every lady should have. Sold every wh-re. Try the 
Magnolia Water once, and you will use no other Cologne, 
Perfumery, or Toilet Water afterward. 

DEMAS BARNES & UO., 
Prope. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. Prica of Presses, $1", $16, 
Price of an Office, with Preve, $15, $-5, 

$iS, and $71. Send for a circular to the LUWE 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Bo-tun. 


GOLDEN PALM OIL SOAP. 
For the Bath and Toilet. 
For Sate BY 
LINDLFY M. ELEKINTON, Manvracruees, 
116 Margaretta Street, Fhiladetphia. 


PRIZE CONCERT! 


Crossy’s OPERA Housz, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, FEBRUARY 22d, 1866. 


20,000 Valuable Gifts worth $96,300 will be pre 
| sented to Ticket Holders. 


100,000 TICKETS WILL BE SOLD! 


Ove Gift, in 
One Gift, in 7.80 5,000 
1 Gift, Residence three miles from Chicago. ..... 
9 Square Grand Pianos, 9 Gifts, $00 each. ... 4,500 


%) Eng. Pat. Lever Gold Watches, $250 each.. vi 12,500 


4,500 Gifts, 4,800 Clasp Albums, $3 each,..:.... 14,400 
10,000 Gifts, $10,000 Cash, $1 each,............ ‘000 
20,000 Gifts, Totat value of which,............. $96,300 


The great feature of our Prise Concert, is the manner 
in which gotten up, differing from anything of the kind 
ever before offere’ to the public— 

Ist. The Prizes are a great deal more valuable. 

2d. All of them are genuine Gold and Stlver goods, 
the very best raanufactured. The Pianos and Sewing 
Machines are all new, and the manufacturers names are 
sufficient guarantee that they are surpassed by none. 

3d. e manner in which it is drawn. Each ticket 
has its duplicate No., these are placed In a wheel, and 
thoroughly mixed, a disinterested person, (selected by 
the ticket holders present at the Concert,) draws these 
duplicate No.’s from the wheel, the first one drawn out 

ets the largest Prize, the next one drawn out, the next 
a Prize, and in like manner until all are drawn. 

o enable us to give away the valuable-Prizes, we first 
sell sufficient number of tickets to insure us against loss, 
the Prises are then distributed in order asthe duplicates 
are dsawn—unlike all. other, Gift Sales, where you buy 
your ticket, and should you draw a large Prize the Pro- 
prietor makes a dead logs of the value you draw, con- 
sequently you seldom if ever get anyt worth what 
your ticket cost you. : 

Dont throw your money away on valueless concerns 
but send us your orders for tickets soon, if you would 
wecure them; over 50,000 already sold. Every ticket is 
registered before being sent out, the number, name of 

rty purchasing, and address, and ali will be notified 

mail of the result of 

Tickets, $1 each, or eleven for $10, sent by mail on 
receipt of price and stamp. Address— 

BRICCS, LEMON & CO. 
144 Dearborn 8 , Chicago, Ills. 


— 


, 


DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has cured thou- 


rands of the worst cases of Klind and Bleeding files. 


gives immediate relief and effects a permane.:tcure. Try 
It ia warranted to cure. 
For sale by all Drogzists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


STHICKLANIYS COUGH BAL- 

SAM is war anted to cure Coughs Coble, Moarsenese, 

Asthma, Whooping-Cough, Sore Throat. Consumption, 

and all affections of the Threat and Lungs, ° 
For sale by Drugg.«ts Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


— 


A Household Necessity exists for the Use of 
DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF, 


Which, in the first stages of a cold, acts like niagic. 
lieadache, Hvarseness, Dipheria, and Bronchitis, sore 
Eyes, Deatness, Bad Taste and Smell—being the result 
ot Catarih—this Snuff removes and prevents all these, and 
insures @ healthy head. Its effects are pleasaL: and safe, 
for infants who suffer from Souffies. 

It has the highest profes:ional testimonials. Sold by 
all Drugyiste, or tent by Mail to al) parts of the United 
States, tor 30 cents 1ur One Box, or $1 for Four Boxes. 

Address JAS. DUKNO, P. O. Box 1235, New York. 

Wholesale by D. BARNES & CO., 21 Park Row, N. Y. 


144 COMIC VALENTINES 
Mailed free on receipt of $1. BW. HITUIICUCK, 14 
Cham ers St., New York. Circulars free, 


To Lapy Reapers.—An entirely new method 
of learning Fr nch qbeaply, quickly, easily, thor- 
oughly, ad to speak it fluently in three months, by 
Dr. H. Carvos, Linguist and Prof.ssor of Litera- 
ture, 229 East Fifty-second Street. 


HOLIDAY. PRESENTS. 
Splendid Jewelry, 


Watches, Diamonds, &c. 


are, aod have 
be.n for ov.r 70 years, in they have dctermin.d 
on a plav by which poor aad rich alike may have the ad- 
Vautuge of their spiendid styles. preliminary, they 
would remark that tuey manufacture uud seli wo Lurra- 
TION JEWELBY or Warougs, but 
All are Warranted Gold of the Finest 
Workmanship. 

Our customers will also hiwve the great advantage of a 
Constant succession of new and rechcrcie styles and put- 
terus with which we shail keep our New Yuk Agency 
suppl.ed. 

\ve- have adopted the plan of sale, now so popular, of 
charging a uniiurm price, aud this price wil invariably 
be $2 yor euch article, uo matier how co-tly it may be. 
The expenses of conduc ing our New York Agency are 
paid by the sale of Certificates, or Cotpoi.s, representing 
the various articles, Th se “tificates ae -ola at 5) c nis 
each, oF five for $2, and euch Ve tiffeate well auow the 
heolder the parvicular article he or she is «ntiled to on 
payment of an additional $3. If the article named on tue 
Vertificace ls nut de-i:ed, the he Ider will ob.ige us, when 
he rcturna the Certificate, by stating what other article 
uf the same value be or she may preferf, and it will be -eut 
with pleacure. Our aim is to plea-e, ang every mvaus tu 
that end will be exerted. We solici. a trial from every 
one who reads this notice, as we are conflicps of giving 
tue utmo.t sutistaction., 


THE STOCK COMPRISES 

Among other articles splendid Clocks, Gould and Silver 
Watches, Kings set wish Diamonds, Kubies, Pearle, Gar- 
n t and other Stones «solitaire and in clust rs), Ladie=" 
Seis of Jewel y, comprixing Pins and Ear-ring~ of the moet 
fashionable styies, set in 1 recious Stones of « very Variety, 
t: gether with a large assortment of Gold, |.nameied, and 
Peurl eta, Gold studs a:id =leeve Buttons of the mort beuu- 
tiful patterns, Gents’ Borom and scarf Pins, und an end- 
less variety of Bracelets, Chains, Musicel-bozes, Heud- 
dressex, Combe, Charme, in case any of our patrons 
are not in want of articies of Jewelry, and woul: prefer 
Silverware, we will send, for any Certificate returned tu 
us, a richly-engraved set of Castors, or Buit r Dish, beau- 
titully chused and plated. 

AGENTS are wanted in every part of the United Stat: 4 
and Province-, and to all such very liberal induc. ment: 
will be offered, and, on application, & circular of te:ms 
will be furwarded. We preier money -ent I’e-t-Urtice 
Orders wheré they can be vbiain d, or by Bank Drafi to 
our order. Address all orders to our agency, which will be 
couducted by Messas. JAQUET, STERLING, & 189 
Broadway, New Yu 


Da. Giover’s Lever Truss retains 
and curve more ruptures than ober. 
it ect ease atid comfort. 
tic stockings, belta, Lbaudege-, crutches, 
&c. No 11 Ann street. New Yok. ke- 
yeara, Send stamp for Pampiilet. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You ean. make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine an invemtion unentiy needed by every Or 
a sample sent free by mail for Sic that reta Is evsily for $6, 
by R. L. WOLVUOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 


For the Army and Navy Ilou-p tais, 
gists, and alf who wish to print neatly, che: pl , and «x- 
pecitiously. Circalar sent fre. She t+ of Type, Cute. 
10 cts. Paxss Compa: y, 26 Ann St., New York 


Pimples on the Face 


aT Once py Tue Use or “UPITAM'’S 
PIMPLt BANISTER.” Matnep To ANY ADDERS FoR 
75 Cents. by S&C. UPUAM, No 25 -ourm Liguta 
PHILADFLPULA. by all druggists. 


Marvin’s Patent 
ALUM AND DRY PLA-TER, FIRE AND BURGE 8R 


SAFES 


Never lose their fire-proof qualities, correde the iron, or 
mould their cunt. ns. 
and p rior saf.« for silverware, 
MARVIN & CO., 
265 Proadway, New York. 
T21 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Allicock’s Porous 
Plasters. . 


A celebrated physician says he was am-zed at the creat 
number of benefici.! inlica ions produced by one of these 
Plastere, He affirms that headache is cu-ed by one worn 
just below the breast-bone; that one ple ed uver the na- 
vel will cure hyst-_rics as we.l as dyseniery, and affecjons 
of the bowels. 

CURE OF VARICOSE VEINS. , 
City Pout, Va., 24, 1865, 

T. Attoocs & Co. — your notice in the Pullen 

Gazette, I got four of your Porous Plasters, and plac d 


. them on the parts where the pains w.-re most severe, snd 


in lew than twelve hours could walk as well as ever. I 
could hardly believe it, I was 20 well pleased. I wanted 
to see if th. lameness would come back on me or pot, so I 
did more walking that day than [ had done in a week. 
The next day I had some pain in my hip; bat I put ons 
plaster there, and in two hours the pain was all gone: nor 
have I felt it since. Certainly they are the best applica- 
tion for the rel ef and cure of pains in the joints and back, 
and for-varicose or enlarged veins, I have ever known; 
and I would aot be without them on any acco: nt, 
Yours, truly, Joszpu GaTEwoon. 


Y CELFBRATED EUREKA HAIR-DYE ie war 
ranted to qior sandy or hair, muataches, or 
whiskers a»beantiful jet black. Sent free to any address, 
with full ions for use, on receipt of $1°0Q. Adilress 
BRYA\T M. LEWIS, 
No, KR. K. Street, Syrreuse, N.Y. 


SERPENTS DE PHARAON; 
Or, 
SERPENT'S BGGS. 
The latest scientific miracle. 
“ Truly marvelous und apparently inexhaustible”— Lon- 
don Timea. 
Wholesale and retail by. ~ 
OLDEN & YER, 246 Canal New_York. 
Fifty cents a box. free by mail. Liverul Diseount to 
the Trade. Agents Wantad. 


Urrom che Rev. J. W. Poland’s Autob. ography) 


It was early in the rpring of 'S&5 that thie Compoand 
was origin A member of my family wae atbicted 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a disagrees- 
ble cough. 1 had for some niouihs previous thought thet a 
prepuration, having for its basis the iosi te bark of white 
pi..e, might be so compounded as to be very useful im the 
case of the throot and inmgs. To te the vaime of it in 
diseases alluded to, | epmpounded a sma’! quantity of ine 
Medicine that had teen plan av? yeve fo 
ful doves, ‘The sult wus exes cdingty ifying. With 
in two days the irriration of the t wae removed. th: 
cough subsideu, and a -peedycure wae eff ced. aft 
this I sent some to a la y im Londotrterry, N H.. wno had 
been suffering for some weeks with a bad owgh, ore:- 
tioned by a sudden cold. and had rais-<« mucu, -traked 
with blood. ~he +-oon found relief. and sent formore 
took about ten ounces of it,and gut well. In November, 
1855, [ firt aive:tisei it ander the: name of WHITi: 
PINE COMPOUND. 

As a remedy for kidney complaints the White Pine 
Compound stands unrivaled. — bu.fow Journal. 


This great New England l'emedy is new offered to the 


afflicted, having Le u pr ved by the test of cleven yeurs 


in t' e New Enziand ~\ates, where its m- rits hav. come 
so well known. It sore (hront, comghs, ai beheria, 
breneiiitis, spitting ef bled, and pulm very affections 
genera.ly. I: i- a remedy for diabete-, biee ing ‘rom the 
kiineys and bladder, and gravel; and fir piles and seur. 
vy it will Le found valuable. Sold by druggists and deal- 
ers ln midicine generally. 
GLO. W. SWETT, M_D., Propurren, 
Hoston, Mes. 
BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAAK, Chicago, Ill, 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
GENERAL AG&SNTS FoR THE 


‘Magic Leather Preserver. 
“Truly maivelous and apparently iuexhaustible.” 
Cinemnati Commereial. 
Warranted to keep the soles of Roots am? “heer from 
wearing out until the uppers wear out. Sent by mail, pous- 
paid > receipt of 75 ets. per box, or 6 boxes $3. Ad- reese 


-J. W. Youne, Box 32, Port Clinton, Ottava unity. Uhin 


HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 1866. 


TERMS 
One Copy for ome Year . . . ~ 
An Extra Copy, aratix, for evern of Suu- 
scBi at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $9 

MaGazine and WEEKLY, together, 
oue year, $3 Ov. 

The Publi-lers will ace pt a limited number of first- 
class Adv. rtisements for their Magazine, ot the folio «ing 
low rutes: one quarter of a page, each Number, $75; one 
half, $125; whole pege $250, The cirenlution of 
MaGazine is believed to be larger than that of any slwil ¢ 


publicativa in the world. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Circulation over 100,000, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS 
One for One Year . $400 
One for ‘Three Months . . « 16 


And an Extra Copy will be allowed for erern Club 
of Frve $4 00 é@ach, or 6 Copies for 
$29 00. Payment inesriably in adcance. 

Tus Bouwp or Harper's Wrexsr from the 
¢ minepeement wifl be sent to any part of the | nied 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 


Cloth Binding ............. 00 ger Volume. 


Half Morocco 
Each Volume contains the Numbers fer One Year. 
Trhus TO A —OQne Dollar and Fif y Crnta 


PVERTISERS 
per line for inside, and Tio Dollars pet line fur outside 
insertion. 


Advertisements, each 


é 


- 


A 
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| 
The houre of BOSANQUET, GIRAUD, & CO., Paris, ‘ 
Wave the pleasure of saueuncing that tu y have openeu 
(; an Agency iu the City af \ew ) ork for the sale of tneir 
ee 50 Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines, 3lWeach, 5,000 
50 Gifts, 50 American Lever Silver Watches,.... 5,000 
38 Gifts, 88 Silver Lever Watches, $50 each,.... 1,900 
5,000 Gifts5,000 Tky. Morocco Gold Clasp Albums, 25,000 ; 
= 
| 


